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WISEMAN’S LAST FOUR POPES. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
Recellections of the last Four Popes, and of 

Rome in their Times. By H. E. Cardinal 

Wiseman. London. 1858, 

THE last four popes, of whom Cardinal 
Wiseman undertakes to record his recollec- 
tions, were remarkable men; they lived in 
critical times, and had to deal with circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty; their talents 
and virtues rise high above the average stan- 
dard; and among the two hundred and sixty 
occupants of St. Peter’s chair whom the Ro- 
mish Church numbers in her annals, few 
have equalled and none have surpassed them 
in personal disinterestedness and rectitude of 
intention. 

It is unfortunate that the Cardinal adds so 
little to our knowledge of their characters 
and their history. In the ear.y part of his 
career he has nothing to tell. Later in life, 
when his employments bring him into closer 
contact with the subjects of his biography, 
discretion, as he hints, seals his lips. Of 
their administrative capacity as indicated by 
the external aspect of the capital or the so- 
cial condition of the people, he scarcely gives 
more information, although, as his motto* 
boasts, he has received his nurture and edu- 
cation at Rome. ‘This piece of good fortune 
he owed to Pius VII., who, soon after his 
restoration, reéstablished the Collegio Ing- 
lese, and among the first cargo of youths 
who were sent out to fill its long-deserted 
halls, was the future Cardinal Wiseman. In 
those days the facilities for travelling were 
comparatively few. The time of railways 
was yet far distant, that of steamboats was 
only just beginning. The “ overland route” 
was rejected by the students, for, we are told, 
it “required appliances, personal and mate- 
rial, scarcely compatible with the purposes of 
their journey.” Accordingly, on the 2nd 
October, 1818, they took their passage on 
board a merchantman bound for Leghorn, 
and at last arrived at Rome on the 18th of 
December. As soon as they were released 
by the Custom-house they drove to the Eng- 
lish College. The rector, its sole occupant, 
was out; but they made themselves quite at 
home, took possession of the house, and eat 
up his dinner. Or as the Cardinal expresses 
it in more dignified style,— 


“On returning from his walk, the excel- 
* “Rome nutriri mihi contigit atque doceri.”— 
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lent superior, the Rev. Robert Gradwell 
found the first instalment of this important 
body (his future pupils) really installed in his 
house, to the extent of having converted to 
present use the preparations for his own fru 
gal and solitary meal. 

“The arrival of the English students (he 
continues) was an event of sufficient magni- 
tude to be communicated to the Secretary of 
State, and the answer was that as many of 
the party as could be provided with the old 
and hallowed costume of the English Col- 
lege should be presented to the Holy Father 
within a few days. Among the more fortu- 
nate ones, owing to a favorable accident, was 
the present writer. Thus, not in the garb of 
a courtier bred in the palace halls, not by the 
privilege of dignity or station, but in the sim- 
ple habit of a collegian, and through the 
claim of filial rights upon a common father, 
was an early approach secured to the feet of 
the good and holy Pius VII.”—(p. 17.) 


In the course of his collegiate career the 
student has occasional opportunities of being 
presented to the Holy Father, and, further, 
the English College used frequently to direct 
their afternoon walks towards the Porta Pia, 
in the neighborhood of which Pius used to 
take his brief allowance of exercise in win- 
ter, by the side of some lofty wall which 
sheltered him from the “ Tramontane” wind, 
and reflected the glow of the bright evening 
sun. 

Such were the future Cardinal’s opportuni- 
ties of observing Pius VII., and he himself 
seems, in all sincerity, to think them consid- 
erable, although to us they scarcely seem to 
exceed those enjoyed by a chorister of West- 
minster for studying the character of his 
neighbor the Archbishop of Canterbury. But 
what his portraits want in distinctness of out- 
line and fulness of detail, they make up in 
brilliancy of coloring. His volume is one 
uninterrupted strain of panegyric : we wish 
he were in as good humor with the public he 
addresses as he is with his subject and him- 
self. But while he devotes a page to ex- 
plaining how innocently the Romans become 
quarrelsome over their cups, and get drunk 
from the mere love of sobriety (p. 258), he 
takes offence at the most indifferent action 
of the English tourist, and even sneers at his 
lodging as “ the region honored with his res 
idence” (p. 159). Against his countrymen 
he keeps up a running fire of controversy. 
He is always parrying some imaginary thrust, 





Hor. Ep. II. 2. 


on all occasions he anticipates a “ sneer,” or 
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e “ snarl,” and is ever protesting against their 
“cynicism,” or “ ultra-biblical exclusiveness,” 
a phrase, by the by, not very well chosen by 
a champion of Rome, whg desires to throw 
into shade the weak points of her theological 
éystem. 

It is not to be expected that we should re- 
gard Cardinal Wiseman’s subject from his 
point of view. But we are not tempted to 
“sneer ” or to “snarl.” We have no desire 
to disparage his idols, whose actions must be 
judged on their own principles and not on 
ours, and whose characters, we believe, will 
gain rather than lose by being stripped of 
the halo of mythical eulogium and by being 
examined in the impartial daylight of history. 
The period which Cardinal Wiseman’s narra- 
tive embraces has a more important bearing 
on ecclesiastical history has generally been 
noticed by political writers, or by the Cardi- 
nal himself. It comprises the restoration of 
the papacy from its lowest point of depres- 
sion, the depth of which must be measured 
rather by the contempt into which the Church 
of Rome had fallen than by the misfortunes 
of its visible head, to its present state of full- 
blown pride and almost medieval pretension. 
At the close of the last century the spirit of 
sceptical philosophy had made fearful pro- 
gress among the educated classes of conti- 
nental Europe.* It needed nothing less 
than the misfortunes of the unhappy Braschi 
to bring a pope within the limits of public 
sympathy. From the time of his death in a 
foreign prison (though the disasters of the 
Roman see were by no means ended) the be- 
ginning of the reaction may be dated. His 
successors were eminently qualified to carry 
on the work of restoration. We propose to 
make from other sourcest such additions to 
Cardinal Wiseman’s biographical sketch of 
Pius VII. and his successor Leo XII. as may 
serve to illustrate their characters and their 
services to the Church of which they were 

* Cardinal Pacca gives some curious instances 
of the strength of this irreligious spirit even among 
the royalist emigrants at Cologne. 

t The most complete Biography of Pius. VII. 
with which we are acquainted is by the Chevalier 
Artaud. He was successfully attaché and secre- 
tary to the French Embassy at Rome, at various 
oe. under the Republic, the Empire, and the 

estoration. He writes as an ultra-royalist in pol- 
itics, and an ultra-montane in ecclesiastical princi- 
ples—but his opportunities of observation and his 
means of information were considerable, and his 


book bears strong internal marks of good faith and 
veracity as to facts, 
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the visible heads. For the remaining two 
Popes we have no space at present. Ber- 
nabd Luigi Chiaramonti was born at Cesena 
in 1740 or 1742 (for accounts differ), the 
younger son of a noble family. His mother 
is said to have been a woman of exalted pi- 
ety, who, in middle age, retreated from the 
snares of the world to a cloister, and only 
escaped beatification by the good sense of her 
son, who resisted the insidious suggestions of 
his flatterers to enroll her in the celestial 
hierarchy. To us it seems a proof of the 
strength and tenderness of Pius VII.’s affec- 
tion for his mother, that his feelings instine- 
tively recoiled -from associating her memory 
with the legendary process of canonization ; 
or it may be, as our author seems to think, 
that he was not less anxious to avoid the 
change of unduly advancing his relations in 
heaven than in earth. A similar feeling of 
delicacy, we are subsequently told, made Pius 
VIII. hesitate to bestow the title of “ Doctor 
of the Church ” on St. Bernard, when it was 
suggested to him that the Chatillons of 
France, to whom St. Bernard belonged, were 
probably a branch of the Pope’s own family 
of Castiglioni. We cannot understand how 
such scruples can be felt, or can be recorded 
by a man of sense, without working in his 
mind the conviction that the power whose 
exercise has called them forth is one which 
God can never have entrusted to mortal 
man. 

Young Chiaramonti, it is said, gratified an 
early vocation for the monastic life by taking 
the habit of St. Benedict at the age of eigh- 
teen. Our author describes in glowing colors 
the sacrifice he made in quitting the “ damask 
curtains,” “ the paintings and tapestries of the 
ancestral palace,” and in “ dropping the high- 
sounding names of Barnabas Chiaramonti 
for simple Don Gregory.” (p. 35). Far be it 
from us to underrate the effort of self-denial 
which a youth makes when he leaves the 
comforts and .tenderness of home for the 
cold and rigid routine of the cloister. But 
the princely splendor of the Chiaramonti 
family, who were far from wealthy, is purely 
imaginary; the hardship of exchanging the 
name of Barnabas for Gregory is not unin- 
telligible; and as for “ Chiaramonti,” Cardi- 
nal Wiseman must know Rome well enough 
to be aware how little effect would be pro- 
duced there by the name however sonorous 
of a provincial noble. It is true that the 












Archdeacon Giacinto Chiaramonti wrote a 
Latin poem, “De Laudibus Majorum Suo- 
rum,” but then it was addressed to his bro- 
ther the Cardinal, whose red stockings put 
the whole family, their ancestors included, 
into a very different light. Pius VII. him- 
self resolutely rejected all flattery on the 
subject of his pedigree. When the Consu- 
lar Government, in recommending the Car- 
dinal de Clermont-Tonnerre, urged that the 
Clermonts of France were a branch of the 
Chiaramonti of Italy, the Pope disclaimed all 
knowledge of this illustrious relationship, 
wittily adding, that, as he had not permitted 
the members of his own family at Cesena to 
come to Rome, he could not incur the blame 
of nepotism for his more distant, though 
more distinguished, kindred in France.* On 
the restoration of the Bourbons his flatterers 
went so far as to trace his descent from the 
Comte de Clermont, the sixth son of St. 
Louis, and the ancestor of Henry IV. To 
put a stop to this extravagance, Pius re- 
quested the Chevalier Artaud, who tells the 
story, to prove the negative by obtaining 
for him the complete pedigree of this branch 
of the house of Valois. 

Cardinal Wiseman, desirous to dignify his 
hero with the legendary portents which fore- 
shadow future greatness, assures us that young 
Chiaramonti’s mother, in her retreat, pre- 
dicted his future elevation and his tribulations ; 


and moreover that, on first going to Rome, 


he was present at the coronation of Clement 
XIV. (Ganganelli); and there his presence 
inspired a coachman with the spirit of proph- 
ecy. “Eager to get a look at the spectacle 
and clear himself of the throng that elbowed 
him, he leaped up behind an empty carriage. 
The coachman turned round, but, instead of 
resenting this intrusion on his dominions, said 
good-naturedly to him, ‘ My dear little monk, 
why are you so anxious to see a function 
which will one day fall to your lot?’ ”"—(p. 
$4). 

If these stories really came from Pius him- 
self, we doubt not they are substantially true, 
but they are by no means marvellous. No 
nun probably ever had a son in orders with- 
out dreaming he would become pope, and no 
prophetic gift was needed to foresee troubles 
to Braschi’s successor. The story of the 


coachman is highly illustrative of Roman 
manners. 


The Romans are as much amused 
* Artaud, vol. ii p. 281. 
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at. the possibility that any one who wears the 
ecclesiastical costume may be their future 
sovereign, as is the authoress of “ Manners of 
the Americans” at the possible Presidentship 
of every dirty boy she sees cheating at chuck- 
farthing in the street. This possible reversion 
of the tiara is a frequent topic of good- 
humored banter at Rome, and nothing was 
more likely to suggest itself to the facetious 
coachman, who doubtless was amused by the 
grotesque appearance of an undersized, child. 
ish-looking monk perched in the footman’s 
place behind his carriage. 

No man’s life presents such a wonderful 
contrast between its opening and its close as 
a pope’s. We remember to have heard an 
anecdote in illustration of this, which, though 
trifling in itself, is nevertheless worth record- 
ing, as showing Chiaramonti’s amiable and 
grateful disposition. Some of our travelled 
readers may doubtless remember at Naples, 
Monsignor Capece Latro, ex-Archbishop of 
Tarento, who, for some years after the peace, 
was frequently met in English society. He 
had been Murat’s Minister of Public Instruo- 
tion, and was a church reformer to the extent 
of having written against tithes and the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. He had in consequence 
fallen into deep disgrace with the authorities 
of Church and State, and had been removed 
from his see. He used tovrelate that he ap- 
plied to Pius for some indulgence, admitting 
that he had noclaim on his favor, and not 
only had no personal acquaintance with His 
Holiness, but had never even seen him, 
“Tell the archbishop,” said Pius to the Car- 
dinal Secretary, “he is mistaken. I remem- 
ber him, though he has forgotten me, and will 
try toremind him. Ask him if he recollects 
a poor little monk whom he once saw looking 
for shelter on the Ponte Sisto from a sudden 
storm of rain, and whom he took into his 
coach, all drenched as he was, and carried 
back to the convent. I was that monk, and 
deeply felt his charity and kindness at the 
time, nor can ever forget it.” It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the archbishop’s request 
met all the favorable consideration of which 
the case admitted. 

The young Benedictine pursued his studies 
with assiduity and credit, and in due time was 
appointed Professor of Theology. He was 
connected by relationship with Pius VI., and 
was further recommended to his notice by his 
mild and reasonable conduct in some monastic 


- 
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disputes which arose to such a height as to 
call for the intervention of the supreme au- 
thority. His adversaries clamored for his 
removal from Rome. The Pope assented, 
mysteriously adding that the applicants prob- 
ably did not guess the nature of the removal 
he contemplated. Not long after the recluse 
of S. Paolo fuori le Mura was promoted to 
the bishopric of Tivoli, and subsequently, on 
the death of Cardinal Bandi, was translated 
to that of Imola. Finally, in 1785, he was 
offered a cardinal’s hat. It is said that the 
humble and diffident bishop hesitated to ac- 
cept the expensive dignity. He had a horror 
of debt, and the revenues of his see would 
scarcely support the state which the cardinal’s 
purple renders necessary. One whom he had 
known when he was an inmate of the convent, 
Marconi, a notary’s clerk, pressed the whole 
of his savings (about 1000 dollars) on the 
cardinal elect. The sum was utterly inade- 
quate, nor could Chiaramonti consent to take 
it. But the zeal of his humble friend raised 
his confidence and overcame his scruples, and 
the hat was accepted. 

The next few years of the cardinal bishop’s 
life were the last of peace and security. The 
final triumph of the French Revolution men- 
aced danger to all existing institutions, and 
especially the Church. At last the thunder- 
cloud, which had long been gathering on the 
north side of the Alps, burst in all its fury 
over the plains of Italy. There were wars 
and revolutions, fear and tribulation every- 
where. During the last three years of the 
century disasters succeeded each other with 
breathless rapidity. The Roman states were 
invaded, and successively appropriated by the 
conqueror. The peace of Tolentino, a brief 
respite from utter annihilation, was broken by 
the march of the French army on Rome to 
revenge the death of Duphot, the victim of a 
riot which the republicans had purposely pro- 
voked as an excuse for the renewal of hostili- 
ties. The Papal government was overthrown, 
a republic was declared, and Pius VI. was 
carried away into captivity. Imola was in the 
thickest of the confusion; and was at last in- 
corporated in the Cisalpine republic ; the car- 
dinal bishop’s allegiance was claimed by new 
and strange masters, and his difficulties were 
further aggravated by the discordant violence 
of the feelings which divided the population. 
Among the inhabitants of the towns generally 
the most anarchical theories and the most 





open infidelity prevailed; in the agricultural 
districts an enthusiastic devotion to the an- 
cient order of things prompted the people to 
risk their lives in a generous attempt to save 
the feeble government against its will. 

In this perplexity Cardinal Chiaramonti 
published the famous homily (the only work 
ever presented to the world in his name) 
which has given rise to so much controversy 
and so much censure. M. Artaud supposes 
that the weak and inconsistent passages were 
dictated by the fears of his attendants. But 
this is a mere assumption; and even if it be 
admitted, the Cardinal is equally responsible 
for all that he allowed to be published in his 
name. His excuse must be sought in the dif- 
ference of sentiment among those whom he 
addressed. To the one portion of his flock he 
meant to urge the inutility of persisting in a 
hopeless resistance to the oppressor; to the 
other he desired to prove that republican 
opinions did not necessarily involve the sub- 
version of religion. He vainly hoped to save 
the Church, though the State was lost. “Be 
good Christians,” he exhorts them in conclu- 
sion, “ and you will be excellent Jacobins.” 

In the course of the struggle for the do- 
minion of Italy, his embarrassments were 
multiplied by the alternate successes of the 
two hostile armies. His wishes were all for 
the Austrians and their allies, but he was will- 
ing to make the best of the triumph of France 
if such was decreed. To withhold from the 
allies such aid as he had in his power was to 
desert the cause of his sovereign, to give it 
was to break faith with those to whom he had 
submitted. He was in a position from which 
it was impossible to escape without incurring 
the censure of one, perhaps of both parties. 
But, on the whole, he behaved with wisdom 
and courage. He remained at his post * (as 
the invading general remarked to his credit), 
and was ready on all occasions to answer for 
himself when accused, and to plead in behalf 
of the population when they were threatened 
with French vengeance. When the ill-ad- 
vised and unfortunate insurrection at Lugo 
was punished with such unrelenting severity, 
he interceded earnestly with the French gene- 
ral in favor of the revolted district: that he 
“knelt at the conqueror’s feet ” is an exagger- 
ation for which he would not have thanked 
Cardinal Wiseman, inasmuch as this act of 
humiliation would have lost him his subse- 

* Artaud, vol. i., p. 26. 
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quent election to the throne. At the ensuing 
conclave the objection to Cardinal Mattei 
which proved insuperable was that at Tolen- 
tino he had been seen in a paroxysm of dis- 
tress to kneel at the feet of Citizen Cacault.* 

From a comparison of the many contradic- 
tory narratives of this period which have been 
written, it may be inferred that Chiaramonti’s 
conduct exhibited the characteristics which 
his admirers admit have marked it on all sub- 
sequent emergencies. On occasions of doubt, 
where there was ground for argument, and 
room for the alternate play of hope and fear, 
his diffidence of his own opinion, his eager 
desire to do right, and dread of blame acting 
upon a certain feebleness of character and 
sensitiveness of feeling, disposed him to yield 
too much to the pressure of circumstances, to 
vacillate and to defer too timidly to the judg- 
ment of those about him. When he saw his 
way clearly and had made his decision, his 
passive courage was admirable and his resolu- 
tian inflexible. 

In the last year of the century and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign, the longest recorded 
in the history of the Popes, Pius VI. closed 
his sufferings in captivity at Valence. At that 
moment Italy was freed from French occupa- 
tion ; Buonaparte, the master-spirit, had been 
recalled to take the command in Egypt, and 
the spell which had hitherto ensured success 
to French arms in the Peninsula was broken. 


. The dispersed cardinals, to the number of 


thirty-five, were enabled to assemble in Venice, 
and there, by permission of the Emperor of 
Germany, to whom the ancient republic had 
been bartered away by its conquerors, the 
conclave met in the island of St. Giorgio 
Maggiore, on the 1st of December, 1799. It 
might be supposed under the circumstances, 
the tiara would have appeared a crown of 
thorns, which few would have had self-devotion 
enough to accept. Never, on the contrary, 
had it been more eagerly sought. Perhaps 
such is the lust of rule—regnandi tam dira 
cupido—that any crown is an object of ambi- 
tion. When, in the decline of the Eastern 
empire, the enemy thundered without the 
gates, and faction raged within, when, in the 
poverty of the exchequer, the gorgeous dia- 

* It must be remembered, however, that Cardi- 
nal Mattei knelt in his anxiety to save his sover- 
eign and his country, not himself. When pre- 
viously Buonaporte had threatened to shoot him, 


he replisd with dignity that he only begged for a 


quarter of an hour to prepare himself. (Artaud, 
vol. ii. p. 81.) 
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dem of Constantine was replaced by a paltry 
imitation in gilt leather, men were found to 
betray, and mutilate, and murder each other 
for its possession; or it may be, as, M. Artaud 
thinks, the assembled Fathers showed a noble 
faith in the vitality of their church polity and 
the buoyancy of St. Peter’s bark. Be this as 
it may, the conclave sat for one hundred and 
four days. Cardinal Braschi, nephew of the 
late pope, had twenty-two votes at his dis- 
posal; Antonelli headed an opposite faction 
(the word in this sense is strictly technical), 
with the command of thirteen. As a major- 
ity of two-thirds is necessary to secure the 
election, it was manifest that neither party 
could carry their candidate. But both, each 
day at the morning and evening scrutiny, with 
unbending obstinacy recorded their votes, the 
former for the Cardinal Bellinsomi, the latter 
for Mattei. It was obvious that without some 
compromise any election was impossible. 

This conclave brings on the stage for the 
first time a personage more important than 
the Pope it met to elect. Hercules Consalvi, 
born of a gentleman’s family in the ancient 
but obscure village of Toscanella, had entered 
on the ecclesiastical career, because in the Ro- 
man States it is the only road which leads to 
office, and had hitherto followed it with suc 
cess. Dexterously seizing the occasion, he 
persuaded old Monsignor Negroni to make 
way for him as Secretary of the Conclave ; 
and here his talents found their full exercise. ° 
The secretary is usually the mediator and the 
channel of communication between the rival 
parties, he holds the thread of many an in- 
trigue, and is often the animating spirit of the 
whole assembly. It would be tedious to re- 
late the various efforts made by the two par- 
ties to effect a compromise. Consalvi, by pa- 
tiently watching his time till the patience of | 
the combatants was exhausted, by adroit in- 
sinuations, eliminating, one after another, all 
on whom he did not wish the choice of the 
electors to fall, succeeded in persuading each 
of the contending factions that the only inde- 
pendent Cardinal not fettered or disqualified 
by his previous conduct for the arduous task 
of vindicating the rights of the Holy See, was 
Chiaramonti. On the 14th of March, the Car- 
dinal Bishop of Imola was proclaimed Pope, 
and in compliment to his predecessor, took 
the name of Pius VII. 

At the time of his election Pius was a tem- 
poral sovereign. His dominions had been» 
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conquered by his allies in his name, and it, reign and of his life. French arms were rap- 
was to be hoped for him. The moment he| idly regaining in Italy the ground they had 
was able to leave Venice, he set out to claim | lost. Buonaparte, virtually wielding the su- 
them. His progress from Pesaro was one| preme power under the title of First Consul, 
continued ovation. Rome, weary of its re-| reappeared like Achilles on the field, and de 
public and sick of the Neapolitans, received | feat was turned to triumph. But he had no 
him with joy. But Rome was sorely changed; | desire to destroy (at least for the present) the 
the pontifical palaces were stripped to the | temporal power of the Pope. From the first 
bare walls; the museums were rifled; the| he had seen and urged on the Directory the 
churches were plundered; the accumulated | advantage that might be derived from retain- 
treasures of centuries were dispersed; and|ing him as an instrument in the hands of 
this not by the violence of an excited sol-| France, instead of compelling him to be a 
diery, but by the legalized rapacity of French | weapon of offence in the -hands of her ene 
commissaries and the officers of the Roman| mies. He had never lost sight of the im 
republic. These were but the outward signs;| pending work of recgnstruction; and from 
the social fabric lay in ruins; church property | the first moment that the idea of grasping 
was confiscated; the religious communities |the supreme power dawned on his mind, he 
dispersed; the finances were annihilated ;| saw that he should have work for the Pope to 
government there was none; all was discord, | do which could be done by no one else. From 
anarchy, poverty, and distrust. Nor was the|the field of Marengo, when Pius probably 
task of reconstruction easy. The rich were| expected nothing less than a decree for re- 
pauperized, the poor were demoralized ; men’s | establishing the Roman republic, to his great 
faith in the old order of things was shaken, | joy he received an overture for a Concordat, 
their expectations from the new had been dis- | and esteemed himself fortunate to be stripped 
appointed, their hopes from the future were | of only the three Legations.* The Revolu- 
cold. Many had been severely tried in the | tion, with all its demoralizing influences, had 
fiery ordeal of revolution, and it was safest not | failed to extirpate religion in France, or to 
to ask how they had stood the test. There | substitute any other for the old faith. But 
were, however, some whose services deserved | the clergy who had refused the constitutional 
reward, Marconi was not forgotten. Be-| oath were at war with the government, those 
sides his previous claim on the Pope’s grati- | who accepted it were not in communion with. 
tude, it is said that he had advanced the funds | Rome. There was a schism in the Gallican 
aeeded to defray his journey to Venice. Con-|Church. To the First Consul a schism wasa 
salvi was immediately made Cardinal and | formidable impediment to his ulterior design 
Secretary of State. The measures of the re-| of securing to the State the support of the 
stored government are variously represented. | Church. To the Pope a schism like that of 
4 plan for redeeming the base coinage was | Henry VIII.—Popery without the Pope—is 
me of its boldest and most liberal acts; but,|the most dangerous form of heresy. The 
on the whole, the code of regulations con-| Pope and the first Consul had equal need of 
tained in the bull “ Post diuturnas” is not | each other, but on both sides there were diffi- 
supposed, even by the Pope’s greatest ad-| culties. Many months had not passed since 
mirers, to have been judiciously framed.* | Bounaparte had taken credit, in his famous 
Administrative reform at least, it may be in- | Egyptian proclamation, for having trampled 
ferred, had made no great progress, when no | under foot the vicar of the false prophet; and 
better way of rewarding Marconi suggested | though it mattered little what the Turk 
itself than to give him some lucrative con- | thought of his consistency, his having done so 
tracts; one of these, a contract for the main- | with the applause of the army and his parti- 
tenance of the galley-slaves at so much per _sans in general showed how little they were 
head, he disposed of the next day at an enor- disposed to sympathize with an attempt to re- 
mous profit. We are afraid of inquiring how | establish papal authority in France.t More- 
much the sub-contractor in his turn made out; * Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna. 


m | t How strong were the infidel party may be in- 
of the wretched sarap . | ferred from Mr. Protali’s Report on the projected 
Very early after his return Pius was called Concordat; the two first sections of which are oc- 
on to perform the most important act of his , cupied in proving, first, that some religion is de- 
# Artand, vol. i. p. 100 sirable in France, and that, secondly, if so, that 

ay TSS Ys a | religion must be the Roman Catholic. 
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over, the constitutional prelates protested 
against submission to the Pope, and desired 
to vindicate the independence of the episco- 
pate and the national church. The Pope on 
his part felt that he was deserting the cause 
of the orthodox clergy and sacrificing those 
who had sacrified all for their obedience to the 
Holy See. But the greatness of the emer- 
gency overbore all minor considerations. The 
first step involved an unprecedented exertion 
of Papal authority, which, perhaps, as such, 
was not displeasing to the Court of Rome. 
As an indispensable preliminary to a new ar- 
rangement, it was stipulated that a new cir- 
cumspection of the dioceses should be made 
by the Holy Father in concert with the French 
government, and this signified nothing less 
than that the whole body of prelates, consti- 
tutional and nonjurors, should be invited by 
the Pope to resign their sees, on the penalty 
of deprivation in case of noncompliance. 

The affecting remonstrances and pertina- 
cious opposition which this measure called 
forth, made it one of the most painful acts of 
the Pope’s life. Many of the orthodox pre- 
lates, especially those who had taken refuge 
in England, refused to resign, or to acknowl- 
edge their deprivations ; and the constitutional 
functionaries, in tendering their resignations, 
declined to admit their previous irregularity, 
or even inferentially to accept absolution. 
The Pope asked only for the most trifling and 
equivocal submission; but even this in some 
instances was denied.* However, the union 
of the supreme power of the church and the 
despotic power of the State carried the meas- 
ure into practical effect, and the small rem- 
nart of opposition which could not be over- 
come it was prudent to overlook. 

The Concordat is so well known, and its 
history has been so ably written, that it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon it here. Buonaparte, 
in his subsequent quarrels with the Pope, 
called it the greatest mistake of his life.t He 
was enraged that he could not secure the sup- 
port of the clergy, and at the same time 
maintain an absolute independence of his sup- 
porters, and, as usual, he repined that he had 
not obtained inconsistent and incompatible 


* Before Pius would perform the ceremony of 
the coronation he insisted on the conventional 
bishops signing a sort of implicit submission, but 
four refused to do even this, and he begged that 
they might not be admitted to the ceremony. 


t Histoire de: , 
mh oire des Quatre Concordats, aad M. de 


advantages. However, the Concordat an- 
swered his immediate purpose. It gave him 
all that Francis I. had obtained from Leo X. 
including the nomination to the vacant Bish- 
oprics. The Pope retained that vital point of 
Papal supremacy, the right of institution. It 
was absolutely necessary to ratify the aliena- 
tion of church property, and moreover to sub- 
ject the public exercise of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion to such restrictions as the civil 
power might see fit to impose. This demand 
was made by the Consular government in 
good faith. They saw the danger and dreaded 
the ridicule of reviving immediately all the 
rites of the Church of the “ ancien régime,” 
and the Pope, who hesitated to give his rati- 
fication, fortunately found sensible theologians 
to assure him that it was lawful to grant as a 
concession what it would be heresy to lay down 
as a principle. To make the Concordat more 
palatable to the Legislative body and the 
laity in general, certain “ organic laws” were 
subjoined, which embodied the celebrated 
declaration of 1682. Against this supple- 
ment the Pope thought it necessary to pro- 
test, but not so loudly as to endanger the 
stability of the great work he had just accom- 
plished. 

The sovereign Pontiff was still indepen- 
dent, but every day showed more strongly 
the danger of making concessions, and the 
difficulty of refusing them. Every courier 
brought some fresh demand from Paris, and 
the most ancient allies of the Holy See, and 
its most insignificant neighbors, were as im- 
portunate in their requisitions as its tyranni- 
cal protector. Spain refused to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the Nuncio, and the Presi- 
dent of the puny and ephemeral Republic of 
Lucca wrote to the Pope a letter of menac- 
ing bombast in ludicrous imitation of the 
dictatorial style of the Consular diplomacy. 
Nervously anxious to give no unnecessary 
offence, the government exalted into impor- 
tance every trifle that might affect the sus- 
ceptibility of the First Consul. His desire to 
engage Canova to execute some commissions 
at Paris was treated as a matter of state. In 
those days of violence artists and men of 
letters had sometimes shown an indepen- 
dence which statesmen dared not imitate, 
Canova deeply resented the treatment which 
his native country, Venice, had received at 
the hands of Buonaparte, and scarcely less. 








acutely did he feel the wrongs sustained by 
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Rome, the country of his adoption, in the 
plunder of her museums. When General 
Miollis, in insulting, or perhaps only thought- 
less, triumph, said to him, “It is a noble 
marriage which we have made by uniting the 
Venus di Medici to the Apollo Belvidere at 
Paris,” he replied with not less boldness than 
wit. “ Si, signor Generale, ma in quel vostro 
clima di Francia non faranno mai figli” (In 
your French climate they will produce no 
progeny). On the present occasion the gov- 
ernment exerted itself to overcome this scru- 
ples, with a zeal which proves how great was 
the terror that Buonaparte’s despotism in- 
spired. 

For a brief space the French ruler had his 
reasons for keeping measures with the Pope. 
As time and success matured his schemes, he 
coveted the style of Emperor. He would be 
crowned, and the Pope must doit. To the 
sast he imagined that by the Papal consecra- 
tion he had strengthened his ‘title, but the 
time was past when such a solemnity could 
impose on the multitude, and, in the eyes of 
thinking men, says M. de Pradt, “ it lowered 
the Pope, while it failed to raise the Em- 
peror, who, in truth, was consecrated only by 
his own sword.” Pius felt that by his com- 
pliance he was betraying the cause of legiti- 
macy, and his pledges to the exiled French 
Court—that he was giving mortal offence to 
all the crowned heads of Europe, an offence 
which nothing but his subsequent persecu- 
tions could have expiated. But he had 
staked all on the good-will of the new Em- 
peror. From him he had every thing to 
fear; and from him alone he had any thing 
to hope. The restitution of the Legations 
was the bait held out. With hesitation, mis- 
giving, shame, and reluctance he consented. 

And now the Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy would no longer be content 
with the privileges that belonged to the 
“ eldest son of the Church ” and the “ succes- 
sor of St. Louis,’—he would be the repre- 
sentative of Charlemagne and the inheritor of 
all the undefined claims of his shadowy 
sceptre. Entirely ignorant of Church mat- 
ters in the first instance, he had taken great 
interest in the negotiation of the Concordat, 
and the rapidity with which his quick ad- 
ministrative instinct had seized on the bear- 
ings of its various pomts, persuaded him he 
had a genius for ecclesiastical business. He 
insisted on regulating the dioceses of the 
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kingdom of Italy, and he repeatedly inth 
mated in his letters to the Pope that he was 
a better friend to the Church, understood its 
affairs more accurately, and certainly dis 
patched them more expeditiously, than his 
Holiness himself. The Pope and his suite 
were deeply mortified at the disappointment 
of the hopes with which they had been lured 
to Paris. The Emperor’s respect for the 
Papal court was not increased by a nearer 
acquaintance. They had parted more coldly 
than they met, and the breach widened daily. 
The Pope’s Legate at Paris, Cardinal Caprara, 
cajoled or intimidated by the despot, lost his 
master’s confidence. On the other hand, the 
French government refused to transact bust 
ness with Consalvi, who in consequence was 
obliged to retire from office. The Pope com 
plained that from the moment he had per- 
formed the act of complaisance which ought 
to have secured him the friendship of France 
forever, as by it he had sacrificed all other 
friendships, he had never had a respite from 
the menacing encroachments of the French 
government. 

In the midst of all the splendors of his re- 
ception at Fontainebleau and at Paris there 
had been much to humiliate him and much 
toalarm. It issaid that he had been sounded 
on the project of transferring the See to 
Avignon, and that it had been withdrawn 
only on his threatening an instant abdication. 
And now the Emperor put forth demands in- 
consistent with the very existence of the 
Papal See;* among others he required the 
Pope should forsake his position of universa, 
father .of Christendom, and become little 
more than the Imperial chaplain and vicar, 
excluding from his ports ail nations who gave 
umbrage to the French government, and 
placing all his resources for offence and de- 
fence at its disposal. If this were refused 
(and refused it must be), it was obvious that 
he intended to occupy the Pontifical States. 
This long meditated act of spoilation was at 
last executed on the 2nd of February, 1808. 
On that memorable day, as the Pope calls it 
in his bull, an army of six thousand men 
under General Miollis, which had advanced 
towards the capital on pretence of reinforo 
ing the army at Naples, treacherously seized 

* He demanded the establishment of a patriarch 
ate in France; toleration of all religions at Rome; 
abolition of convents; of the celibacy of the cler; 


the introduction of the Code Napoleon; and 
coronation of Joseph as King of Naples. 
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the Porta del Popolo, and the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and took military possession of 
Rome. 

On the arrest of Cardinal Gabrielli, the 
Pro-secretary of State, which not long after- 
wards took place by order of the French 
commandant, the Pope in his distress sent 
for Cardinal Pacca,* whose merits he had 
hitherto somewhat neglected. At least so the 
Cardinal thought; but he was too generous 
and too courageous to disregard, his sover- 
eign’s call in the day of his need, to take the 
post of danger. The Pope’s civil govern- 
ment was nominally still in existence. Car- 
dinal Pacca draws a lamentable picture of its 
position when he became its ostensible head. 
The Cardinals from whom he might take 
counsel had, on various pretexts, been ban- 
ished from Rome. The troops of the line, 
on the insulting plea that they should no 
longer be commanded by women or priests, 
had been enrolled in the French army. The 
Guardia Nobile had been arrested. The 
Sbirraglia (the police) obeyed no orders but 
those of the French General. The Swiss 
Guard were the only body who acknowledged 
the Pope’s authority. The Treasury was ex- 
hausted by the exactions of the French; the 
Secretary of State had scarcely the means of 
writing a dispatch; his own officials were 
suborned; his correspondence was inter- 
cepted; and above all he knew that in exe- 
cuting the commands of his sovereign he was 
responsible to a foreign and hostile power. 
The Cardinal tells us he had determined to 
give no wilful provocation. The lamb re- 
solved to speak the wolf fair; and the whole 
of his discussions with the French authorities 
are an illustration of that fable, which will 
never be out of date on this side of the Mil- 
lennium. However, he was obliged to pro- 
test against the organization of a revolution- 
ary force, under the name of “ Civic Guard,” 
and the practice of enrolling in it all the 
scoundrels who had incurred the penalties of 

* To Cardinal Pacca we are indebted for the 
dest and most faithful account of all that occurred 
since he came to office. He is not the less trust- 
worthy because he does not attempt to conceal his 
prejudices. He professes himself unable to un- 
derstand why so salutary an institution as the 
Holy Office (the Inquisition) is so detested and 
calumniated; and the aversion with which sover- 
eigns regard bulls and briefs from Rome, “ eschew- 
ing them as they would papers infected with the 
plague,” is, he declares, inconceivable (“ incon- 
cepibile”). Cooks never can, nor ever will, un- 
detstand why eels object to be skinned, 





the law, and wished to secure impunity for 
the past and license for the future. And this 
was resented as an offence. One morning at 
the “ Consulta ” some French officers abruptly 
entered his apartment and brought him an 
order to leave Rome. Declining to obey any 
commands but those of his sovereign, he sent 
a note to the Pope to ask his pleasure. The 
palace of the Consulta is immediately oppo- 
site that of the Quirinal, where Pius always 
resided. Before the answer could be ex- 
pected, the door was thrown open with vio- 
lence, and the Pope himself stood before the 
astonished officials, Pius, Cardinal Pacca 
says, was, like Moses, the meekest of men; 
but he was a hearty believer in himself and 
in his divine commission; and he was in a 
state of uncontrollable agitation. For the 
first time, continues the Cardinal, “I saw a 
phenomenon of which all have heard, out 
few have witnessed. The hairs of his head 
stood erect, and his sight was dim with the 
violence of his indignation.” He could 
scarcely speak; he did not seem at first tc 
know his own Secretary; at last he graspe¢ 
him by the hand, and saying, “ Andiamo, 
Signor Cardinale,” he led him down the great 
staircase and across the Piazza to his own 
palace, in the midst of the applause of the 
Papal household and of the crowd which, in 
expectation of some strange event, usually 
kept watch about the Sovereign’s residence. 
Pius ordered the great gates of the palace to 
be closed, all communication with the town to 
be restricted to a postern, and a watch to be 
regularly set—not for the purpose of oppos- 
ing force to force, but to establish that force 
had been employed. For ten long months 
this blockade continued, and the adverse par- 
ties remained in presence, waiting for the 
result of the chapter of accidents. ‘There 
were three contingencies which might nave 
suited the purposes of the French Command- 
ant. If ihe Pope fled, his flight might be 
interpreted as an abdication of his rights, 
but the Pope turned a deaf ear to every pro- 
posal of escape. If a rising of the people, 
who were strongly attached to his person, 
could be provoked, the cry of Basseville, 
Duphot, and Sicilian Vespers would give the 
occasion and the pretext for every act of vio- 
lence: the Pope well knew this; and what 
little influence he possessed was exerted to 
keep the people quiet. Or lastly, a revolu 
tion might be effected, and the patriots might 
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again plant the tree of liberty in the Capitol. 
But all the well-known machinery for manu- 
facturing revolutions had failed.* The loyalty 
of the populace amounted to enthusiasm, 
and the ferocity of the Trasteverini and the 
Montagnuoli made patriotism a dangerous 
trade. The French government grew weary 
—at ten o’clock on the 10th of June, with a 
loud discharge of artillery, the Papal flag was 
lowered, and the French tricolor was hoisted 
in its place on the Castle of S. Angelo. 
With the sound of trumpets and with every 
mark of military triumph the change of gov- 
ernment was proclaimed. In a decree, dated 
from Vienna, on the 17th of the preceding 
May, which might seem to be penned in de- 
rision, but which probably put forth what the 
Emperor seriously thought the most color- 
able pretext, for he knew just enough of his- 
tory to pervert it, he states that “his august 
predecessor Uharlemagne” had given to the 
Popes their dominions merely as fiefs, and 
that the experiment of uniting the temporal 
to the ecclesiastical power having failed, he 
now resumes the grant and reannexes the for- 
feited fiefs to the Empire. The Pope had 
long been prepared for this crisis—the bull 
of excommunication was ready; one clause 
only remained to be added. It had not been 
foreseen whether the violent abduction of the 
Pope would precede or would follow the confis- 
cation of his dominions. The clause was soon 
added; and a man was found bold enough to 
affix the bull to the gates of the three great 
Basilicas and the other usual places of publi- 
cation, in broad daylight, when the churches 
were filling for Vespers; he escaped undis- 
covered, and lived to be rewarded at the 
restoration. 

The bull “Quum Memoranda,” so much 
talked of and so little read, is feeble and 
diffuse ; its prolixity may.be excused by the 
number of the grievances it had to record; 
but it fails to make the most of so strong a 
case. The Pope’s unwillingness to give up 
his dominions cannot need to be defended by 
the example of Naboth,t nor are the cases 


* When the French General had insisted on 
continuing the usual amusements of the Carnival 
in defiance of the Pope’s edict to the contrary, his 
invitations were disregarded, and the Corso re- 
mained a desert. 

+ It is not impossible that these defects of the 
bull may be attributed to the uncertainty as to the 
facts in which it was written: possibly the com- 
parison of Naboth may have been suggested by an 
apprehension that some sort of exchange might be 
otfered to the Pepe in France or elsewhere. 
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parallel. Unlike Naboth, the Pope was offered * 


no equivalent, nor indeed any idemnification 
whatever. The excommunication had beer 
wisely delayed till the last outrage had been 
committed, and public opinion. was prepared 
to sympathize with this extreme and almost 
obsolete exertion of the spiritual power. 
Though ridiculed by the anti-papal and philo- 
sophical party, the bull had acquired by the 
Concordat a value they could not deny. It 
was received with delight by the enemies. of 
the new dynasty, and restored the Pope to 
that place in the estimation of Europe which 
his previous compliances had forfeited. In 
fact, it has generally passed for an act of 
greater daring than it actually was, for excom- 
munication is naturally associated in our 
minds with the spiritual thunderbolts of the 
Innocents and Gregories of olden time. But 
this document is couched in much milder 
phrase; its censures are general; no names 
are mentioned; no outlawry from social 
rights, no dissolution of political ties is pro- 
nounced; no interdict is imposed. It was 
indeed a bull better suited to a reasoning 
(not to say sceptical) age, and to the capiive 
Pope’s mild temper and dependent position ; 
but had the spiritual arms with which his 
predecessors made their temporal acquisitions 
in the middle ages been always thus blunted, 
Pius in the nineteenth century would have 
had no temporal dominions to defend. The 
Pope himself, M. Artaud tells us, in a subse- 
quent letter to the Emperor, concluded with 
the apostolical benediction, by which he stulti- 
fied, or if he chose so to interpret it, implicitly 
revoked his previous act. The cardinals at 
Paris thade no scruple of attending the mass 
of the excommunicated sovereign, and though 
the bull continued to be talked of by the 
clergy in the course of these disputes, the 
Pope never ventured to treat it as a reality, 
by enforcing or withdrawing it. 

Such as it was, however, it was quite unex- 
pected by the French General, and brought 
matters to an immediate crisis. The Pope 
could no longer.remain in Rome. The only 
difficulty was, how to get possession of his 
person without tumult or bloodshed, and for 
this purpose secrecy and surprise were neces- 
sary. By daylight the papal residence was 
watched by a curious crowd. At night the 
guard kept within the walls was on the alert, 
Accordingly the dawn of day, on the 6th of 
July, was chosen for the escalade ; and troops, 
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among which was a considerable auxiliary 
force from Naples, were placed so as to pre- 
vent interruption on the part of the populace. 
M. Artaud tells us he has seen General Miol- 
lis’s order to General Radet for this operation. 
(Vol. III. p. 92.) It is obscure and confused, 
and full of erasures. It seems in express 
words to command the arrest of only Cardinal 
Pacca. But Radet knew well what he had to 
do, and he executed it with dexterity. The 
Cardinal, and others of the attendants on 
duty, had just retired to rest, believing that all 
danger for that night was past, when they 
were aroused by the noise of the attack, and 
had barely time to call the Holy Father and 
to hurry on their clothes before a forcible en- 
trance into the palace was effected. When 
the French General had penetrated into the 
Pope’s apartment he found him standing be- 
tween two cardinals, and his attendants ranged 
on either side. For a few moments there was 
adead silence; the General was pale and 
agitated ; he said afterwards that as long as 
he was climbing walls and breaking down 
doors it was all very well, but when he sud- 
denly saw the Pope standing before him, 
somehow his “ first communion” came into 
his mind—at last, when he spoke he hesi- 
tated as one who has difficulty to find words 
to convey his meaning. But the purpose for 
which he came needed no explanation. Pius 
spoke with dignity, but yielded at once; re- 
sistance could only have provoked further 
outrage. 

The Pope gave a list of the attendants 
whom he wished to follow him, and he was 
hurried into a travelling carriage, accompanied 
only by the Cardinal Secretary. To prevent 
the demand (which it would have been diffi- 
cult to refuse, and impossible to grant) for 
time to make due preparation, he was given 
tounderstand that he was to be conveyed 
only to Palazzo Doria, the head-quarters of 
General Miollis. The carriage issued from 
Rome by the Porta Salara, and skirted the 
walls till it reached the Porta del Popolo, 
where Post-horses were in waiting. The Pope 
and the Cardinal were in their habits of cere- 
mony; they had not with them even a change 
of linen; and, on compariug the state of their 
purses, the aggregate of their wealth did not 
amount to eighteen pence. At the post- 
houses where they stopped to change horses 
the Pope was at once recognized by his dress, 
and attracted so much attention that Radet 
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was obliged to request his Holiness to pull 
down the blinds, and thus to exclude every 
breath of air under the burning heat of a July 
sun. Radicofani was their first haltjng-place. 
The inn was then just what those who first 
travelled after the peaceremember it. Noth- 
ing had been prepared; the Cardinal, in his 
robes, helped the servant-maid to make the 
Pope’s bed and to lay out his supper, such as 
it was. The general had positive orders to 
resume the journey with the dawn; but Pius 
absolutely refused to move till his attendants 
arrived. General Radet, in sore perplexity, 
and much disquieted by the crowds of peas- 
antry which the strange news of the Pope’s 
advent attracted to the spot, rather than em- 
ploy force ventured to disobey his orders, and 
delay his departure till the arrival of the suite 
towards evening. At Poggibonsi the carriage 
at starting was driven, perhaps by the unskil- 
fulness of the postilions, as Cardinal Pacca 
surmises, but more probably by their nervous- 
ness, over a heap of stones, and was over- 
turned. It was impossible to prevent the 
crowd from rushing forward to assist the 
Holy Father (who fortunately was not hurt), 
and to kiss his hands, his feet, his robes. It 
was lucky for General Radet that the mob 
contented itself with vociferating at the high- 
est pitch of their voices, “Cani, cani!” and 
lucky that the escort abstained from provoking 
further uproar by resenting this insult. What- 
ever mishap had occurred would have been 
imputed to his disobedience of orders at 
Radicofani. At Florence, Pius was received 
at the Certosa, in the same apartment which 
had shelterd his unhappy predecessor; and 
here at least he hoped for rest; but in the 
middle of the night he was hurried off to 
Turin, and from thence to Grenoble. The 
French government seems to have been much 
embarrassed what to do with its captive ; per- 
haps it was alarmed at the warm reception he 
met with in France. The weary prisoner 
was suddenly dragged back to Turin, and from 
thence to Savona, while Pacca, who was be- 
lieved to have written the bull of excommu- 
nication, was sent alone to the Alpine state 
prison of Fenestrelles. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in alluding to all this 
violence, at the close of several pages of un- 
intelligible bombast, comes to the conclusion 
that “no doubt his (the Pope’s) violent re- 
moval from Rome was not commanded by 





the Emperor, and still less could he have in- 
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tended the rudeness, irreverence, and sacri- 
legiousness of the mode in which it was done 
(p. 76).” For this hypothesis he seems to 
assign no better reason than that the restorer 
of Papal power in France can do no wrong. 
But it is true that M. de Pradt,* on the au- 
thority of Marshal Bessiéres, endeavors to 
throw the blame of this outrage on Murat, to 
whom was intrusted much of the direction of 
Italian affairs, and M. Artaud, in his “ Life of 
Pius VIII.” (p. 352), has since produced evi- 
dence to confirm his statements. But even if 
this version of the story is accepted, it is 
worth nothing as a defence to Napoleon. 
When he ordered the annexation of the Pa- 
pal states he must have foreseen the necessity 
of removing the Pope from his capital, and he 
must have left to his subordinates a discre- 
tionary power expressed or implied. He 
well knew what they would be compelled to 
do; and if he omitted to furnish them with 
precise instructions, it is no diminution of his 
responsibility that he thus reserved to himself 
the right of disavowing them, or of complain- 
ing, as he did in his conversation with Bes- 
sires, of their want of dexterity, because 
they did not accomplish the impracticable feat 
of taking the Pope prisoner without shocking 
the feelings of Catholic Europe. He could 
not have supposed that the Pope’s removal 
would be voluntary, nor was he ignorant that 
a forcible and secret abduction could not be 
effected without “ rudeness and irreverence.” 
He neither disavowed his agents expressly in 
words nor inferentially by his actions. The 
‘treatment of the captive Pope at Savona, 
varying im rigor according to the degree of re- 
sistance he displayed, was of a piece with the 
violence with which he had been transported 
thither; and when he was conveyed to Fon- 
tainebleau some years later the removal was 
characterized not only by irreverence, but by 
cruelty. General Radet, as we have seen, in- 
curred no slight risk by softening the severity 
of his orders; and he always conceived him- 
self to have executed his commission with as 
much delicacy as its painful nature allowed. 
Cardinal Pacca confirms his statement, and 
adds that he ventured gently to take the 
Holy Father to task for treating his reluc- 
tant gaoler with less than his usual gentle- 
ness. 


* Histoire des Quatre Concordats. 

t Radet has left his own narrative, which in no 
important point differs from Pacca’s. M. Artaud 
says that the General was so well satisfied with his 
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At Savona the Episcopal palace was as- 
signed for the Papal residence, and there the 
Pope spent nearly the next three years of his 
captivity. 

We cannot see why Cardinal Wiseman 
thinks it necessary to exalt the patience 
of his hero by sneering at the deportment 
of Charles I. and Louis XVI. In comparing 
their fate with that of Pius, he tauntingly 
tells us, “Such a prisoner—such a captive [as 
the Pope]—creates no scenes, gives no im- 
passioned pictures for the pencil or the pen, 
You cannot invest him with the pathos of 
St. James’s or the Temple, nor get soft or 
tender speeches or dialogues out of him.” 
“There is nothing dramatic” in his suffer- 
ings. Does our author mean to say that the 
words or actions of these illustrious secular 
victims were calculated for stage effect. Pi- 
us’s imprisonment was not dramatic, because 
there was no subject for a drama—there was 
no tragedy! Does not he see that he weak- 
ens our sympathy for his hero by comparing 
his trials with those of a sovereign daily ex- 
pecting a violent and ignominious death at 
the hands of his own subjects, and leaving 
all that is most dear to him on earth to the 
mercy of those who had shown they never 
knew mercy? Truly the situation of Pius 
resembled theirs as much as an uneasy couch 
resembles the rack. 

The Pope’s life at Savona has been repre- 
sented as frivolous or heroic, according to the 
prejudices of the narrator. The French pre 
lates who were placed about him as spies 
used to complain of the meanness of his em- 
ployments, and the tediousness of his “ his 
toriettes” of Tivoli and of Imola. But how 
few were the safe topics of conversation, and 
how natural was it for the persecuted old 
man to turn to the only tranquil periods of 
his existence! After all, how many men of 
superior intellect have found occasional relief 
in “twaddle!” We should be sorry to 
measure Lord Eldon’s understanding by the 
jests which he has deliberately recorded in 
his note-book, and which have been published 
own conduct in this business, that he had a picture 
painted, in which he is represented as standing in 
arespectful attitude before his Holiness. Pius, 
however, always resented General Radet’s conduct. 
After the restoration Radet solicited permission to 
come to Rome, and to retain his estate of S. Pastor, 
which had once belonged to a Dominican convent. 
Cardinal Consalvi told the French ambassador 
that he dared not recall to his Holiness’s recollec- 


tion so painful a remembrance, and the estate of S. 
Pastor was instantly restored to S. Dominic. 
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by his biographer. Some have related as a 
proof of saint-like patience—Cardinal Pacca 
denies it as a calumny—that the Pope used 
occasionally to mend and wash parts of his 
own linen. M. Artaud, one of his warmest 
admirers, tells us (vol. iii. p. 69) that he did 
so to avoid being scolded for the stains of 
snuff by his personal attendants. This is far 
from improbable. Insulated as a Pope is by 
his exalted rank, he is often impelled by the 
natural craving for human sympathy to per- 
mit an undue familiarity with his servants. 
But whatever may have been the motives 
which induced Pius to resume the humble 
occupations of his conventual life, we see 
nothing in the act that is either sublime or 
ridiculous. He was old; a close prisoner 
(for he refused the little liberty that was al- 
lowed him); in feeble health; and probably 
indisposed by corroding care for intellectual 
exertion; what wonder if he experienced the 
immense relief that is afforded under such 
circumstances by slight manual occupation ? 
—a relief so great that, under the many 
hardships imposed on woman by her subordi- 
nate position, it goes ‘far to equalize her 
lot with that of her tyrant, man. All this, 
we grant Cardinal Wiseman, is not dramatic, 
but nevertheless, in spite of the sneers of de- 
tractors, and the exaggerations of eulogists, 
Pius bore his sufferings with the patience 
which is the true dignity of those who are 
unable to resist. 

No doubt Napoleon had from the first 
looked forward to the time when the march 
of events would force Pius or his successor to 
accept a nominal sovereignty at Avignon, and 
a palace at Paris, but, in the mean time, there 
were matters of extreme urgency that re- 
quired adjustment. The Pope had not imi- 
tated the Venetian Signory, who released 
their subjects from their allegiance when they 
saw their provinces overrun by the resistless 
hosts of the League of Cambray. Such hu- 
mane temporizing he deemed inadmissible 
when the interests of the Church were at 
stake. He desired to leave every impedi- 
ment in the way of the usurping government. 
He anathematized the oaths they imposed, 
md denounced the compliances they exacted. 
He was a martyr himself, and expected his 
subjects to follow in the path of martyrdom. 
The Emperor was not less obstinate; the 
prisons were full of recusants, and the dis- 
tress and perplexity were extreme, But 
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there was a farther difficulty which caused a 
more wide-spread confusion. The Concordat 
had reserved to the Pope the institution of 
bishops. Since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century this right has generally been conceded 
to the Holy See, and forms its chief instru- 
ment of coercion in dealing with the civil 
power. In early times the Gallican Church 
struggled long for independence. By the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, the right of 
episcopal election was secured to the Chap- 
ters, that of institution to the Metropolitan ; 
this was agreeable neither to Pope nor King. 
By the Concordat of 1516, betweer Leo X. 
and Francis I., the power of naming the 
bishops was assigned to the crown, that of 
instituting to the Roman See. ‘This much 
coveted power of conferring institution in- 
volves the right of withholding it at pleasure, 
and thus enables the pontiff, when he chooses 
to think himself aggrieved, to strike the na- 
tional church with paralysis, till the distress 
thus occasioned compels the government to 
come to terms. During the quarrels of 


Clement XI. with Louis XIV. for e.even 
years the bulls of institution were withheld, 
and thirty-two dioceses were deprived of their 


legitimate pastors. Pius, since his captivity, 
had abstained from all exercise of the ponti- 
fical office; many sees were vacant, and he 
formally condemned the expedient of gov- 
erning the dioceses by capitular vicars. It 
was loudly demanded that the Pope should 
correct what was now called the error of the 
Concordat, and give up the right of with- 
holding institution. M. de Pradt’s argu- 
ments against the fitness of entrusting such 
a power to the Pope are unanswerable, but 
they are equally cogent against all the other 
usurpations of Rome. Napoleon underrated 
the character of Pius, both moral and intel- 
lectual. He believed that, when deprived of 
his counsellors, his firmness would fail, and 
that he would consent to whatever was urged 
on him with sufficient importunity. But the 
captive Pope made his insulation a reuson for 
refusing any answer. It was necessary to 
give him counsellors who could be trusted. 
Five cardinals, who were known to be sub- 
servient to the Emperor’s views, were dis- 
patched to Savona. Monsignor Bertazzoli, 
whose fidelity to the Pope was unsuspected, 
but who was notoriously the most timid of 
churchmen, was sent to work on his master’s 
fears by exhibiting his own. In Paris a na- 
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tional council was called to extort the Pope’s 
compliance, or to provide some substitute for 
it, if refused. A deputation from this body 
waited on him at Savona. From every quar- 
ter calamitous pictures were presented of the 
state of the church deprived of its lawful pas- 
tors. The bugbear of schism was again and 
again presented to his eyes; the sufferings 
which his faithful counsellors endured on ac- 
count of his obstinacy were urged with impor- 
tunity. The Pope yielded, and put his signature 
to a Bull, which was thought by the Emper- 
or’s commissioners to grant all that was 
needed; but their master was not satisfied. 
Suddenly, and with the most extraordinary 
precautions to ensure secrecy, Pius was again 
hurried across the Alps. At the hospice on the 
Mont Cenis he was so ill that he received the 
viaticum; but his conductors were not per- 
mitted to delay his journey, nor was he al- 
lowed once to leave the carriage* till it brought 
him more dead than alive to Fontainebleau. 
The Emperor now demanded in substance a 
new Concordat, by which the power of insti- 
tution was transferred to the metropolitan in 
the event of the Pope’s delaying to exercise 
it beyond six months; and moreover the pa- 
pal sanction for the oaths he imposed, for the 
various acts of papal authority he had per- 
formed, and for his usurpation of the do- 
minions of the see. He again tried his own 
personal influence, and the effect of mingled 
threats and flattery. The Pope always denied 
the personal violence which has been imputed 
to his persecutor in one of these interviews, 
but he admitted that the Emperor spoke very 
harshly, and accused him of being ignorant 
of ecclesiastical affairs. (Pacca, iii. p. 96.) 
Exhausted, bewildered, terrified, cajoled, 
Pius yielded at length. He put his hand to 
the fatal document, and he believed, or tried 
to believe, he had signed only the basis of a 
future agreement: all now was congratula- 
tion and jubilee. The imprisoned cardinals 
were instantly released. The Sacred Col- 
lege, who had been obliged to reside at Paris 
including both the red cardinals, who were 
allowed to wear the usual dress of their 
rank, and the black, who were deprived of it 

* The Pope was shut up with the carriage in 
the coach house during the few halts that were 
a and there his food was brought him.— 

ide Pacca and Artaud. 

t The French commandant at Rome got vosses- 
sion of the fisherman's ring, and public y gave out 


he would seal with it all papers to which it had 
usually been affixed.— Artaud, vo. ii. p. 387. 





because they had refused to attend the Em- 
peror’s marriage, were permitted to form a 
sort of court around the captive pontiff at 
Fontainebleau. 

When Cardinal Pacca arrived from Fenes- 
trelles he found the Pope sunk in the deepest 
dejection. His health, and even his mind, 
seemed affected. He received his faithful 
minister with indifference, almost with cold- 
ness; “Ci siamo sporcificati,” he exclaimed, 
by. the coarseness of the expression marking 
the recklessness of his despair. He could 
neither eat nor sleep; nor did he show the 
slightest symptom of amendment till it was 
suggested to him that a remedy for his error 
was yet possible. With the utmost secrecy 
he wrote with his own hand a formal letter 
to the Emperor, in which he solemnly revoked 
his concessions; and to give this revocation 
all the publicity possible, he read it to each 
of the cardinals separately, and made it the 
subject of an allocution addressed to them 
collectively in Consistory. It has, been said 
that the Pope urged the most frivolous pre- 
texts for repudiating his own act. He urged 
no pretext at all save that he had erred as 
dust and ashes will err, that he repented, and 
that Pasqual II. had done exactly the same 
thing. M. de Pradt retorts that the times of 
the papal contests with the house of Swabia 
do not furnish the best precedents, and that 
if repentance were a valid reason for revoking 
a promise, all contracts between man and 
man mustcease. His reasoning would be un- 
answerable if the Pope had been a free agent, 
but the force:that had been put on him was 
notorious to all Europe, and he carried pub- 
lic sympathy with him even in an apparent 
breach of faith. 

For some days the captive court waited m 
extreme anxiety, the result of the violent 
measure they conceived they had taken. 
The course adopted by government was #0 
adroit that we could fancy it had been sug- 
gested by M. de Talleyrand. In M. Seribe’s 
clever play of “ Bertrand and Raton,” Ber- 
trand (M. de Talleyrand) is made to say, “I 
have given them my advice in this emergency, 
and I think they will take it.’ “What have 
you advised them to do? ”—‘ Nothing.” It 
was precisely this “nothing ” which defeated 
the calculations of the Pope and his advisers, 
and stifled the publicity they wished to give 
to their protest. The only answer the Im 
perial government made was to publish’ the 
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remarkable, even in this age of revolutions, 
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new Concordat as the law of the empire. 
However, as the Pope and his court had 
shown a disposition to be mischievous, their 
liberty was restricted; the cardinals were ad- 
monished not to meddle with business; and 
Cardinal di Pietro, the head of the “ Zelanti ” 
or high church party, was sent in terrorem to 
@ distant prison. 

In other respects there was a respite from 
persecution. Weare now arrived at the year 
1813, and the Emperor was preparing for his 
great German campaign, which involved his 
final struggle with confederated Europe. As 
time wore on, the Pope, in spite of the con- 
cealments of the “ Moniteur,” obtained intel- 
ligence of the French reverses. He might 
have guessed them from the Emperor's anx- 
iety to effect a reconciliation with him, and 
the improved terms that each time were 
offered. - But statesmen and prelates tried to 
open negotiations in vain: even “ ladies in- 
terposed,” and they too were repulsed.* The 
Pope felt his advantage, and refused to treat 
anywhere but at Rome. As the allies ap- 
proached Fontainebleau his removal to his 
own dominions was ordered, and before he 
reached the frontier the power of his perse- 
cutor was nomore. Once more he journeyed 
through his own states in triumph. His sol- 
emn entry into Rome was made on the 24th 
of May, with unusual splendor, and with 
much real rejoicing. The Neapolitan troops 
had not yet evacuated the town, and it was 


that General Pignatelli, who had been sent 
from Naples to assist General Radet in his 
attack on the Quirinal, how escorted the 
triumphal procession of the restored Sover- 
eign Pontiff. 

Cardinal Consalvi was instantly sent to 
England to meet the allied sovereigns, and to 
anticipate all other negotiators in urging on 
all who had any influence the entire restora- 
tion of the dominations of the Holy See. 
On this occasion Cardinal Wiseman taunts 
“the haughty and selfish George of England 
with breaking through all the bonds of 
premunire and penal statutes, and the vile 
etiquettes of three hundred years,” by his 
reception of a papal envoy. That he could 
break through them with safety, and even 
applause, is an answer in full to the sneers at 


* Mme. Brignole, one of the Empress’s ladies, 
whom Cardinal Pacca calls an ambassadress truly 
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his Protestant countrymen with which the 
Cardinal’s book is filled. The English are 
the last people to be enslaved by etiquettes; 
and as the Cardinal seems to have read no 
History of England but Dr. Lingard’s, he 
must permit us to offer a few words in ex- 
planation of the statutes which he so stigma- 
tizes. They were enacted, in the first place, 
to protect the life of Queen Elizabeth, who 
was more constantly the object of plots than 
the late sovereign of France* They were 
maintained by her successor, who had no wish 
to be blown up together with his parliament. 
They were enforced by the people, when they 
suspected they were betrayed by Charles IL, 
and when they found themselves betrayed by 
his brother. They were reénacted by Wil- 
liam, who wished to give a pledge that no 
sovereign in future should prove false to the 
Protestant constitution. The cordial wel- 
come of Consalvi by the English people 
proves that they regarded the spirit of the 
law, and not the letter. Never was there a 
time when the Roman Catholic religion was 
looked on so favorably in this country. It 
was believed to have lost its bigoted and ex- 
clusive character. The sufferings of the 
French emigrant clergy had attracted univer- 
sal sympathy; the persecution of the Pope 
by England’s greatest enemy had raised him 
to the rank of an ally and a martyr. That 
this state of things exists no longer is a sub- 
ject of deep regret ; but the Cardinal and his 
co-religionists alone must bear the blame. 
Ever since the admission of the Roman 
Catholics to power, a party in the House of 

Commons who are nominated by the Irish 
priesthood have pursued the objects of that 
body, to the exclusion, and even to the sub- 
version, of all national interests. This sec- 

tion, though numerically weak, yet in the nice 

balance of parties exercises an undue influ- 

ence over the legislature. It was improperly 

courted by the Whigs, by whose ignorance, 

perhaps, rather than ill intention, successive 

encroachments were encouraged till they cul- 

minated in the Papal aggression. It may be,. 
and no doubt will be, courted again by future 

administrations; and it is to guard against 

the failing virtue of our statesmen that the 
people refuse to surrender any more of those 

“ etiquettes ” which Cardinal Wiseman thinks 

so contemptible. 

Cardinal Consalvi subsequently repaired to 





extraordinary, was sent to propose a reconciliation. 
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Vienna to advocate his master’s cause at the: 
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Congress. The return of Napoleon from El- 
ba caused no further inconvenience to Pius 
than a hasty flight to Genoa in the middle of 
the Holy Week, to avoid the approach of his 
troublesome neighbor Murat, who to his in- 
finite relief subsequently lost the crown of 
Naples for his pains ; and on the whole it was 
favorable to his interests in the Congress. 
This event, it is said, impressed the allies with 
the necessity of returning as nearly as possi- 
ble to the original state of things. The Car- 
dinal availed himself with dexterity of the 
arguments it afforded in support of his mas- 
ter’s claims. He was aided powerfully by 
schismatic Russia and heretical England; 
there was no longer any question of Murat’s 
retaining the march of Ancona: and Austria, 
though with reluctance and with the reserve 
of two fortresses, consented to surrender the 
Legations. 

Thus Consalvi accomplished more than the 
most sanguine friends of the See of Rome 
could have hoped, and the Pope for the first 
time entered into the full possession of his 
States. With his persecutions terminates the 
chief interest of Pius’s life. But the busy 
part of his reign only commences. One im- 


‘ portant act which he had long meditated in his 
captivity took precedence of all others. Car- 
dinal Pacca tells us that, in the extremity of 
his penitential despair, he exclaimed, at Fon- 
tainebleau, “I shall die mad, like Clement 


XIV.” There are three versions of Clement’s 
death. At the time it was generally be- 
lieved that he was poisoned by the Jesuits in 
revenge for their suppression. The rationalis- 
tic theory was that the perpetual alarm in which 
he lived, and the unwholesome diet which 
he resorted to in the dread of poison, has- 
tened his end. That which was industriously 
circulated by the reverend fathers themselves 
was, that he was driven ‘mad by remorse for 
having betrayed the Church by the destruction 
of its strongest bulwark. When we hear that 
this last was the opinion held by Pius VIL, it 
is easy to foresee his intentions with respect 
tothe Society of Jesus. He had already per- 
mitted the dispersed brethren to reassemble 
in Russia, in 1800, at the request of the Em- 
peror Paul, and also-in Sicily, in the year 
1804, at the request of Ferdinand. Among 
zealous churchmen a notion had for some 
time been gaining ground that the abolition 
of the order had hastened the French revolu- 
tion and the fall of the Church, This was a 
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mistake—the dislike and fear which the Jes- 
uits inspired had greatly contributed to foster 
the anti-religious spirit which subsequently 
overwhelmed both Church and State: and an 
attempt to save them would only have accel- 
erated the general ruin. But the Sacred Col- 
lege, though many of them had been vehe- 
mently opposed to the Jesuits (and of those 
Pacca tells us he was one), were now unani- 
mous in their favor, with the sole exception of 
Consalvi. He alone was opposed to a meas- 
ure which he saw would excite a general 
clamor against the restored Papacy; but in 
matters purely ecclesiastical he was not all 
powerful, and he was overborne. Before any 
of the allied powers could remonstrate—while 
public attention was riveted on events so im- 
portant that even the restoration of the Jesuits 
attracted little notice—while Consalvi was en- 
gaged in negotiating at Vienna, on the 7th 
August, 1814, the bull “ Sollicitudo omnium 
ecclesiarum” undid the work of Clement’s fa- 
mous bull, “Dominus ac Redemptor noster.” 
Pius went in state to the Church of the Ges, 
and the Jesuits were restored to all their 
privileges. . 

On the Pope’s restoration the relations of 
the Holy See with foreign Courts all required 
to be renewed or remodelled, and the subjects 
of dispute were endless. No power could 
persuade the restored king of Naples to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the Pope, and to 
pay the tribute of the Chinea.* Murat, while 
his crown was yet trembling on his head, was 
as ready as Charles of Anjou, some centuries 
before him, to acknowledge any thing, or prom- 
ise any thing, if the Pope by his sanction would 
consent to strengthen his title. But Ferdi- 
nand owed the recovery of his dominions to 
the allied sovereigns; and he would yield 
nothing to the Pope from whom he had noth- 
ing to expect. To relate the ecclesiastical 
negotiations of the Roman See during the 
reigns of Pius and his successors, would be to 
give the Church history of Europe during 
the period. Suffice it to say that the general 
result was an important advance towards the 
recovery of its former power. The times 
were singularly favorable for the revival of 
Papal pretensions. The misfortunes of the 
Pope had disarmed jealousy and had excited 
sympathy. Addresses and congratulations 
flowed in from all parts, and the Papal court, 


* The white palfrey which was annually pre 
sented at the feast of the Ascension. ., 
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with its usual dexterity, affected to accept the 


expressions of voluntary attachment and re 


spect as the tribute of bounden duty and ser- 


vice. 


In France, the return of the emigrant clergy 
brought discontent and confusion. There had 
always been in that country a party “ipso 
Papa Papalior ” who would not acknowledge 
the usurper’s Concordat, and thus reinforced, 
to the Pope’s infinite joy, they clamored for 
its abolition, and desired the reéstablishment 
The result was the Con- 
cordat of 1817—a changeling which no party 
dared own or present to the Chambers, and 
the clergy petitioned for its execution in vain. 
Thus no longer in harmony with the body of 
the people, the Church threw itself into the 
arms of the ultra-royalists, and both sought 
the alliance of Rome. And accordingly the 
spread of ultramontane opinions in France, 
the country of all others once the most op- 
posed to them, has of late years been prodig- 


of the ancient sees. 


ious. 


Throughout Europe the Protestant states 
were for the first time brought into close rela- 
tions with the See of Rome: many of them 
had received accessions of territory, the in- 
habitants of which were Roman Catholics, 
and they desired Concordats. For England 
alone chooses to be ignorant that, when Ro- 
manism is only the creed of a tolerated minor- 
ity, not less than when it is the religion of the 
State, it is necessary to establish certain limits 
within which the authority of the Pope shall 
be exercised. If this is neglected, the pleni- 
tude of papal power is virtually directed by 
the national Roman Catholic hierarchy, and 
gives them a preponderance which makes 
them formidable to the Protestant govern- 


ment,and despotic over the laity of their own 
persuasion. 

Important as were these negotiations abroad, 
at home the Pope’s cares were more anxious 
still. 
rehearsal of the part he had now to play, but 


the difficulties were greater than any amount 


of experience could suffice to overcome. The 


throne of a restored sovereign is no bed of 


roses. His feelings are ever at war with his 
interests. The faithless are too many to be 


punished, the faithful too many to be re- 
warded. It is said, on the Pope’s passage 
' through Cesena, Joachim, still king of Naples, 
solicited an interview, and showed him a 
memorial, numerously signed, professing to 


What had been done in 1800 was a 
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come from the nobility and people of Rome, 
and expressing their strong desire to live 
under a secular prince. The Pope threw the 
paper unread into the fire. (Artaud, iii., p 
82.) But some had sinned past forgiveness. 
It is disappointing to hear that his old. friend 
Marconi, despairing of his patron’s fortunes, 
had become a courtier at the Tuileries, where 
nothing was given without value received ; 
and had been induced to take a part against 
his benefactor, which could not be forgotten. 
It was not without difficulty that he was per- 
mitted to return to Rome.* 

In the Roman States it was necessary to 
reorganize the constitution and the law. The 
Code Napoleon and the French laws of suc- 
cession had been introduced. The old ‘aw 
and the feudal regulations respecting rea. 
property, could not be reéstablished without 
considerable modifications. Every thing was 
expected from the new government, which 
was perplexed by the inconsistent outcries for 
renovation and restoration. Cardinal Con- 
salvi had given ‘to‘the Congress at Vienna a 
pledge to reform the administration. Unfor- 
tunately nothing better occurred to him than 
the bureaucratic centralization of which he 
had found the model in France. No form of 
administration is more adverse to the gradua. 
education of the people for self-government, 
none is less favorable to the stability of the 
constitution. When the nation is represented 
by the capital, the fate of an empire depends 
on the success of a casual riot, a mutiny of 
Pretorian guards, or an intrigue in the Se- 
raglio. But we can hardly blame the Pope's 
Minister for adopting a system which is recom- 
mended by the example of the vast and dis- 
jointed empires of Russia, Austria, Prussia 
and Spain, and which is beginning to find 
favor even in democratic England. 

In former days the Roman provinces were 
administered by a Supreme Board, which as- 
sumed the title of Buon Governo, and was 
presided over by a Cardinal, but which inter- 
fered little with the local authorities, and 
, rarely reversed their decisions. At that time 
there existed between the central power and 


* Marconi married a very handsome woman, 
whose beauty and whose diamonds were seen in all 
crowded parties at Rome for some years after the 

eace. Marconi was extravagant and speculated, 

ut his speculations were no longer fortunate; he 
died poor. His widow stil lives in the deep seclu- 
sion of a convent. His villa at Frascati is an inn, 
and a verv good one. 
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the provinces a mutual confidence which, in| claims on the government, diverted from its 
the interval of French annexation, was de-| original purpose, and spent by Consalvi on 
stroyed. Rome lost its prestige. It ceased | entertainments to the sovereigns who visited 
to be the seat of an opulent government, and | Rome, the restoration of public buildings, 
it never could be the centre of manufactures | and the erection of that beautiful portion of 
and trade. The provinces, as constituent |the Vatican Museum known by the name of 
parts of a great empire, had learned to feel| Braccio Nuovo. The minister evidently as- 
their importance. Their wealth and intelli-| pired to raise the popedom to the level of the 
gence were increased, their ambition was traditions, still unforgotten, of the splendid 
roused, their interests were distinct, and they | but unfortunate Braschi. The times, how- 
repined at being compelled to support the| ever, were changed. The wealth of a credu- 
dominant priesthood with the fruits of their | lous world was no longer poured into the Ro- 
industry. The system which Buonaparte had| man treasury. The habit of paying money, 
found so effectual when the main spring was | when once discontinued, is with difficulty re- 
directed by a genius like his own, was entirely | sumed. Spain and Spanish America were de- 
inoperative when administered by the dilatory | voted in their expressions of obedience, but 
habits and suspicious temper of a priestly | they kept their dollars to themselves, and, 
oligarchy. Stories were circulated of the| while revenue diminished, expenditure in- 
-udicrous inconveniences which had arisen| creased. Throughout Italy the discontents 
from the necessity of referring questions re- | which are inseparable from a restoration, and 
quiring instantaneous decision to distant and | the aspirations which are necessarily caused 
procrastinating boards; and it was loudly | by previous revolutions, had given rise to se- 
complained that the industry of the provinces | cret societies and conspiracies. The revolution 
_was paralyzed by the arrogance of the capital | of Naples caused the Pope expense as well 
and the incapacity of the government. as anxiety. The disturbances in Romagna, 
Consalvi was a careless financier, indifferent | which clouded the last years of his reign, 
to the public burdens, and anxious only to! were a further drain on the treasury. Zeal 
tide over the evils he was unable to remove, | must be rewarded, information must be pur- 
trusting to-morrow would make up the short-| chased, enemies must be propitiated. The 
comings of to-day. The Church was clamor. | revolutions in Spain and Portugal were watched 
ous for the restitution of her, endowments, | with anxiety, and the exhausted coffers of the 
but in deference to public opinion, backed by | | Vatican were further taxed to support the 
the example of France, it was necessary to; cause of orthodoxy and legitimacy in those 
show some respect to the claims of actual pos- | countries. . 
sessors. Where no great changes had been| The Pope, enfeebled by age and suffering, 
made, and the property could be easily iden-! distrustful at all times of his own judgment, 
tified, it was restored to its original owners on | and taught by his weakness at Fontainebleau 
making a compensation to the: occupiers. So | a lesson of diffidence which he never forgot, 
vague a regulation could not be carried out | can hardly be blamed if he trusted all to the 
without the accusation, and, in fact, the real-| friend who had been his staff and support 
ity, of much partiality and injustice ; and to/| from the first. Consalvi was virtually the sov- 
make this compensation, a’ debt of twelve mil-| ereign of Rome; nor must it be attributed 
lions of dollars was contracted,* which has | | exclusively to ambition if he called on none of 
ever since been on the increase, but its amount | “his colleagues of the Sacred College to share 
can only be surmised, as no account of it is | | his power. Those who rated their claims the 
ever rendered to the public. A further sum | | highest were unfitted to codperate with him 
of two millions, given by France under the | by: the rigidity of their principles. He was as 
title of indemnification for the loss occasioned ; much bent as any of them on restoring the 
by the French occupation, was, to the infinite! Roman See to its former preéminence ; but 
disappointment of those who thought they had | while he was satisfied with obtaining what was 
Monsignori Rivarola and | | possible, and would yield trifles to gain essen- 





* This was done by 


Giustiniani (both afterwards cardinals) when Con- | tials, they would have lost the end while dis- 
salvi was absent; but whether the Cardinal Sec- 
retary sanctioned so important a measure, or al- 
owed it to be carried without his sanction, he i is | 
equaiiy responsible for it. 


puting about the means, and, like all High 
Church parties, would have sacrificed the sub- 
, Stance in an attempt to secure the shadow. 
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So much power brought the Cardinal a 
world of jealousy, and the hatred of the whole 
state, lay and ecclesiastical. Nor can it be 
denied that, in spite of many pleasing and 
some noble qualities, his unpopularity was not 
wholly undeserved. He undertook more than 
it was in the power of any one man to per- 
form, and he trusted those who had perhaps 
aclaim on his affections, but did not merit 
his confidence. Not less graceful and winning 
in his address than he was commanding in his 
personal appearance, not less supple in find- 
ing expedients and suggesting compromises 
than he was persevering and even obstinate 
in pursuing the object in view, he possessed, 
to an extraordinary degree, the art of leading 
others, and yet he himself was notoriously 
ruled by his valet. Personally above all sus- 
picion of corruption, he did not hesitate to 
employ the means which he disdained, and 
the government of an incorruptible minister 
was corrupt. He was a good Italian in the 
best sense of the word, and deserved well of 
Rome, with whose glory he-completely iden- 
tified himself. Though born iffthe provinces, 
and of no very distinguished family, he felt 
no mean jealousy of the dominant city and its 
exclusive aristocracy. Hence the many noble 
works which attest his patronage of art and 
his administrative talents, though, of course, 
all are labelled for posterity with the name of 
his master, Pius VII. 

In a Cardinal it must be accounted a merit 
that he was a thorough churchman. His 
liberality of sentiment, so vaunted by the 
travelling English, and so reprehended by his 
colleagues, was little more than a varnish 
which assisted him to conceal his purposes. 
At the Duchess of Devonshire’s house he met 
foreigners of all nations, and in the course of 
familiar conversation he could hint what, in a 
formal interview, would have had no propri- 
ety, and would have obtained no credence. 
Few English tourists of any distinction but 
had some lively and graceful saying of the 
Cardinal’s to quote as a proof of his liberal 
statesmanship. His grand object was to pro- 
mote the cause of the “Catholic emancipa- 
tion,” and he had the art to persuade the 
English that they were treated at Rome with 
distinction, and that a change had taken place 
in the spirit of the Papacy, when they were 
allowed to hire a large room, wherein to meet, 
and to hear read by some travelling clergyman 
of their own persuasion the prayers of their 
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national liturgy. Our author attributes the 
reéstablishment of the college at which he 
received his education to the gratitude which 
his Holiness felt for the assistance he had re- 
ceived from the English government. That 
his intentions were benevolent there is no 
doubt, and that he believed the spread of Ro- 
manism in this country would ultimately 
conduce to its true interests may be fairly 
presumed. But Pius, or, at least his accom- 
plished minister, was too shrewd a statesman 
to overlook the political inconveniences of 
dissent, and he must have known that to infuse 
fresh activity into the small minority of Ro- 
man Catholic Dissenters in England was not 
the best means of showing his gratitude to 
its Protestant government. 

Not even the popes and cardinals who 
have been immortalized by the pencils of tl 
great masters of the Cinquecento looked their 
parts better than Pius and his minister. Of 
this future generations may judge, for Sir T. 
Lawrence has surpassed himself in the por- 
traits of them which he painted for Windsor 
Castle. We cannot entirely agree in the ad- 
miration which Cardinal Wiseman more than 
once (pp. 56 and 212) in his pages claims for 
the extraordinary beauty, the “ regal aspect,” 
the sanctified demeanor of the Sacred Col 
lege; but there are always some striking 
heads among them, and of these we never re- 
member to have seen any, in life or on canvas, 
since Bentivoglio was painted by Vandyke, 
that so completely as Consalvi realizes the 
ideal of the ecclesiastical statesman. 

In the portrait of the aged Pope we see that 
neither time nor sorrow haschanged the black- 
ness of his hair nor dimmed the lustre of his 
eyes ; his front is still smooth, his mouth serene 
and smiling ; but yet an air of lassitude and 
anxiety pervades the countenance, and the fee- 
bleness of the sunken frame tells of long previ- 
ous suffering and advancing age. No further 
unpopularity accrued to the Pope personally 
from the imputed despotism of his minister * 
than justly falls to the share of him who del- 
egates to another the authority he ought to 
exercise himself. Pasquin did not spare him. 
One morning the following dialogue was found 
affixed to the statue:—Pius was supposed 
after death to knock at the gates of paradise 

* A pasquinade on the election of the new Pope 
says— 

* Dio ci salvi 


Da un uomo despotico 
Qual’ é Consalvi.’’ 
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— Well,” says St. Peter, “you have the 
keys, why do you not let yourself in?” “TI 
have given them to Cardinal Consalvi,” replies 
the abashed pontiff. “In that case,” retorts 
St. Peter, “you must wait till the cardinal 
comes from purgatory and brings the keys 
with him.” Pius with all the virtues had 
some of the faults of his order—devout and 
conscientious according to the notions of his 
Church, gentle and humane in his temper, 
simple and self-denying and even ascetic in 
his habits, he was a true monk at heart. 
Humble he was, but, like all who have ever 
worn the tiara, he had an exalted notion of 
the dignity of his office. The humblest of 
mankind thus elevated could not retain his 
humility. Approached with genuflextions, 
carried on men’s shoulders, seated on an altar 
and adored as a divinity, who can distinguish 
between the individual and the office? Some 
virtuous pontiffs there have been, and many 
clever ones; but not one will. be found who 
did not think it his first duty to exalt the 
power of the See and to extend his own au- 
thority to the utmost. Pius believed it his 
especial mission to restore the papacy to what 
it had once been, and in this great work he 
will be considered by the future historian to 
have made a greater progress than was per- 
ceived by his contemporaries. 

The Pope, in the spring of 1823, had com- 
pleted his 80th year: he had long been too 
infirm to officiate at the great pontifical cere- 
monies, but at Easter he gave the benediction 
from the balcony of the Quirinal palace. This 
was his last appearance in public. Consalvi, 
who was some years younger, was suffering 
from repeated attacks of fever; but he had no 
leisure nor inclination to heed them; he felt 
he should have strength enough to fulfil his 
task, and it was no courtier’s speech when he | 
assured his friend and master he should not 
long survive him. 

On the 6th of July, a day marked with 
black in his calendar, as the anniversary of 
the attack on his palace, the Pope fell in at- 
tempting to rise from his chair. Twice he 
had fallen before, and Cardinal Consalvi had 
implored his “ Camerieri” never on any pre- 
text to lose sight of him ; but popes and sov- 
ereigns may die of neglect as well as the 
meanest pauper. By the fall the thigh-bone 





was broken at the socket, and at his time of 
life such a hurt is incurable. His physicians | 
desired to conceal from him the nature of | 
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the injury; but in the following night he 
himself demanded the viaticum. A few days 
after the Pope’s accident Rome was alarmed 
by a calamity, which to the superstitious 
seemed a portent. The great Ostian Basilica 
(St. Paolo fuori le Mura), to which is attached 
the convent in which the Pope had resided 
as a monk, was set on fire by the careless- 
ness of the workmen employed on the roof, 
and was nearly consumed. Those who first 
penetrated to the spot, as soon as it was safe 
to approach the tottering and smoking walls, 
will not readily forget the scene presented— 
the cedar roof lying on the ground in charred 
and smoking fragments; the one hundred 
and twenty columns, for which some of the 
finest monuments of antiquity had been rifled, 
partly calcined, or lying in broken masses on 
thg pavement: while the arco trionfale (as 
it is called) and the tribune with their rich 
mosaics, the high altar and its granite canopy, 
still towered in the midst of the desolation. 
The Pope was spared the pain of knowing 
the calamity which had befallen the home of 
his youth. He languished for six weeks after 
his accident. Cardinal Consalvi was constant 
in his attendance at the bedside of his patron 
and friend, and in the solitude and neglect in 
which, it is said, the apartments of the dying 
Pope were left, he alone performed every 
needful office. On the 20th of August the 
great bell of the Capitol, answered by those 
of every parish church in Rome, announced 
to the world that Pius VII. was no more. 

It was nearly half a century since Rome 
had witnessed the obsequies of a pope or the 
assembling of a conclave. At the first meet- 
ing of the Sacred College after the demise of 
the Pope, its disposition towards the late gov- 
ernment was made manifest. A violent 
attack was made on Consalvi for transacting 
after the Pope’s death, and when his office 
had ceased, some indispensable business of 
routine which his attendance on his master’s 
death-bed had compelled him to neglect. 
Fesch and Pacca alone, though personally 
his enemies, had the courage and generosity 
to stand up in his defence; and it was plain 
that hostility to the late minister was the best 
title to the electors’ favor. Consalvi’s rea 
offence was the exclusion of his colleagues 
from power; and it was resolved to raise no 
one to the vacant throne who would not pre- 
viously bind himself to establish a privy 
council of the Sacred College—a condition 
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which was of course accepted, and afterwards 
evaded. No experience will convince even 
those on whom the proof is oftenest enforced 
that it is vain to take a bond of him who in 
his own hands holds the powers to bind and 
to ‘oose. 

The courts of Europe desired the elevation 
of a man of moderate opinions, and both 
France and Austria concurred in promoting 
the election of Cardinal Castiglione ; but the 
“ Zelanti,” whose party was all-powerful, were 
determined to advance one whose first object 
was to vindicate the supremacy of the Church, 
They ostentatiously brought forward Cardinal 
Severoli, who was particularly obnoxious to 
Austria; and on him Cardinal Albani, who 
held the secret, as it is called, of that court, 
was induced (prematurely and unskilfully, it 
is said) to waste the veto with which he had 
been entrusted.* The way was now clear for 
the advancement of any other enemy of this 
dreaded power. The Cardinal della Genga 
was not generally popular; he was known to 
be a reformer, and the Sacred College have 
no love for reform. He had held the high 
and responsible but invidious office of Car- 
dinal-Vicar, and in its discharge the severity 
of his character had made him an object of 
dread. On the other hand, he was known to 
be a man of integrity, and his aversion, per- 
sonal and political, to Consalvi, was indisput- 
able. The late minister had inflicted on him 
a mortification never to be forgiven. When 

‘ Consalvi had left Rome in 1814, on his mis- 
sion to England, the party opposed to the 
Secretary persuaded the Pope to send Mon- 
signor della Genga to congratulate Louis 
XVIII. on his restoration. Consalvi was still 
at Paris. He considered the mission as an 
act of hostility and defiance. In virtue of his 
legatine authority he superseded the crest- 
fallen nuncio, and at a stormy interview is 
said to have treated him so harshly that he 
absolutely fell sick and retired to Montrouge. 

No candidate could give so strong a guar- 
antee of hostility to the late minister. He 
was formally recommended to the dominant 
party by Severoli, when his own elevation was 
no longer practicable, and he was elected. 


* Each of the three great powers who have the 
right of “ veto”? can exercise it but once in each 
conclave; and moreover the veto must be pro- 
nounced before the candidate has actually obtained 
the number of votes required to give the necessa 
majority. Hence the veto is the cause of no small 
part of the intrigues which take place within the 
conclave. 
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It was subsequently remarked, at the coro- 
nation of the new Pope, that when Consalvi, 
as senior deacon, presented to him the chalice, 
not a glance of triumph on one part, or a 
scowl of mortification on the other, could be 
detected by keenest scrutiny. Neither Pope 
nor Cardinal we believe, at that solemn mo- 
ment, was actuated by the feelings ascribed 
to him ; but, be that as it may, they were not 
men to give every coxcomb of an attaché the 
opportunity of writing a lively dispatch at 
their expense by betraying the working of 
their minds to the gaping crowd. That Con- 
salvi was seriously mortified by his enemy’s 
election there can be no doubt, but he could 
hardly have been sanguine in his hopes of 
preserving his power in another reign, and 
his failing health must have warned him that 
his race was run. He had, however, a duty 
of friendship to discharge. He claimed, as a 
privilege, and no one disputed it with him, 
the task of raising a monument to the late 
Pope.* He sent for Thorwaldsen, whose 
reputation then stood highest in that depart- 
ment of art, and gave him the commission. 
In these days of affected bigotry the selection 
of a Protestant for such a work would be im- 
possible, and even then it was censured as a 
fresh proof of the cardinal’s offensive liberal- 
ity. 

Before his death he seems to have been 
reconciled with the newly-elected Pope, who 
had need of his advice, and he accepted the 
honorable post of Prefect of the College “ De 
Propaganda Fide.” In Italy, where no man 
of eminence is believed to die by decay of na- 
ture, if any other cause can be assigned, the 
great minister is said to have died of a broken 
heart. It is more probable and more credit- 
able to his character, that his constitution was 
worn out by his constant application to busi- 
ness. He survived his friend and master only 
five months. He died poor, and left his for- 
tune, which consisted principally of the dia- 
mond snuff-boxes which had been given to 
him in the course of his diplomatic services, 
to pious and charitable uses. 

The new Pope took the name of Leo, it is 
believed as an earnest of his intentions to re-. 
store the power of the church. His choice ox 
a title provoked Pasquin to put forth a dorg- 
grel distich, which may be thus rendered, al- 


* Where a Pope does not leave a wealthy family, 
whose duty it is to raise his monumem, his “ cirea- 
tures” (cardinales ab eo creati) usually subscribe 
for the purpose. 
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though Leo hardly suggests Lion obviously 
enongh to preserve the point in an English 
version :— 


“ Neither Pius nor Clement, not he, forsooth, 
But a Leo (Lion) will be, though without a 
tooth.” 


He was born, in the year 1760, of a gentle- 
man’s family in Umbria, near Spoleto, and 
had several near relations living at the time 
of his election. One of his nephews, on hear- 
ng the joyful tidings, set out immediately for 
Rome, and was met at the gates by an order 
to quit the city without delay. Chiaramonti 
had set the example of eschewing nepotism, 
and Leo was determined not to sacrifice his 
fame and his duty to his family affections. 
In his youth he was said to have been good 
ooking, but his features must always have 
been mean and insignificant. His height, 
however, was commanding, his pallor ghost- 
like, and his movements eminently graceful. 
No one since the days of Braschi, whom few 
now alive can remember, has performed so 
majestically the part of Pontiff in the great 
ceremonies of the Church. His manners had 
not the gentle bonhomie and innate courtesy 
of his predecessor, and very nice observers 
among his countrymen have said they could 
detect beneath the varnish of later life the 
traces of early rusticity. But these distinc- 
tions, if not altogether fanciful, were lost on 
the ordinary critic; and in general, those 
whose business brought them into contact 
with J.eo were struck by the polished urbanity 
of his address not less than by his knowledge 
of affairs and his patience in listening to a 
statement. In the career of the “nunciature” 
he had acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the languages and manners of foreign coun- 
tries, and also the ease which familiarity with 
the great world alone can impart. The 
energy of his character and the excellence of 
his intentions no one could doubt, but his 
judgment was less good than his intentions ; 
and such as it was, he often thought it his 
duty to distrust it as the mere prompting of 
worldly wisdom. His disposition was severe, 
and his temper despotic. Ill health had 
rendered him peevish, and, in spite of his 
rectitude of purpose, he not unfrequently ap- 
peared harsh and vindictive. Pasquin only 
expressed the popular feeling, when he says, 
alluding to his sallow complexion— 
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“ Pope Leo’s a lemon, as no man can dou 
He’s all sour within, and all yellow without,” 


At the time of his election his health was 
so bad that he is said to have remonstrated 
with the Conclave that they had chosen a 
corpse—a protest which probably did not 
diminish the zeal of many of his supporters; 
and for some time after his*coronation he was 
obliged to keep his bed. On this occasion 
our author tells the following wonderful 
story :— 

“ All Rome attributed the Pope’s unex- 
pected recovery to the prayers of a saintly 
bishop, who was sent for, at the Pope’s re- 
quest, from his distant see of Macerata 
This was Monsignor Strambi, of the Congre- 
gation of the Passion. He came immedi 
ately, saw the Pope, assured him of his re 
covery, as he had offered up to heaven his 
own valueless life in exchange for one so 
precious. It did, indeed, seem as if he had 
transfused his own vitality into the Pope’s 
languid frame: he himself died the next day, 
the 31st December, and the Pontiff rose like 
one from the grave.”—p. 236. 

Whatever all Rome may have thought, we 
cannot suppose that Cardinal Wiseman him- 
self believes the miracle which he introduces 
with no more parade of faith than Horace 
thinks necessary to attest his poetical tale of 
witchcraft :-— 

“ Et otiosa creditit Neapolia 
Et omne vicinum oppidum.” 

Had there been the slightest foundation 
for this story, can it be supposed that Leo 
would have missed the opportunity of usher. 
ing in his reign with a prodigy, or that he 
was so ungrateful as to make no return of 
spiritual favors to his benefactor? If the 
self-devoted man who was the instrument or 
the subject of such a miracle died in the odor 
of sanctity, why was he not beatified? If 
not, why did not Rome resound with Pontifi- 
cal masses to obtain the liberation of his soul 
from purgatory? But in truth we can find 
no evidence that at the time or subsequently 
“all Rome” ever heard of any such story. 
If the Cardinal tells us that it was whispered 
in the English College, we must oelieve him; 
but we doubt whether any one would have 
the courage to circulate in sceptical Itely, 2 

* “Papa Leone 


E un limone 
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fable which is calculated only for the contro- 
versial credulity of Tractarian England. 

Had Leo reigned in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, his exalted pretensions would 
have provoked rebellion at home and schism 
abroad. In the nineteenth he assumed in his 
intercourse with the most powerful princes a 
tone which called to mind the Gregories and 
Alexanders, and was endurable only from a 
Pope who held his temporal dominions upon 
sufferance.* The first great act of his reign 
was to proclaim the Jubilee for 1825 in defi- 
ance of the wishes and advice of all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe. But in this a great prin- 
ciple was involved. He designed to show 
that nothing in the Papacy was’ grown obso- 
lete. While the statesmen of Europe, Cath- 
olic as well as Protestant, desired to believe 
that the maxims and pretensions of Mediaeval 
Popery had passed away forever, he con- 
ceived his especial mission was to restore all 
that appeared most objectionable to the en- 
lightened or incredulous spirit of the age. 
The disasters of the times had prevented the 
celebration of the Jubilee in 1800 : once sus- 
pended, it was hoped that this invention of 
the middle ages would never be revived. It 
was felt more or less distinctly by all enlight- 
ened Roman Catholics that its indulgences and 
formalistic observances brought into promi- 
nent relief the most questionable parts of the 
Romish discipline and doctrine. The call on 
Christendom to visit Rome took the peas- 
antry from their labor and turned them into 
pious vagrants, and in the disturbed state 
of the Peninsula political danger of various 
kinds was apprehended from the perpetual 
migration of large masses of people. Leo’s 
own ministers remonstrated that, the Treas- 
ury could not bear the expense, and that 
provisions were wanting to feed the expected 
crowds. The princes of Italy were hostile 
w the proposal; Austria was cold; France 
politely indifferent ; and the greater part of 
them forbade their subjects to obey the invi- 
tations of -he Holy Father.t But to all con- 

* A letter of admonition to the king of France 

ve very great offence to Louis XVIII., whose 


Bourbonian pride” was quite a match for Leo's 
7 pretension. 

It was fortunate for the tourists who visited 
Rome in that year, that the king of Naples, in 
spite of his opposition to the jubilee, penne his 
subjects to avail themselves of it. From the re- 
Motest provinces of the kingdom crowds of the 
most pictu.esque costumes flocked to Rome, such 
43 at no other time could have been seen without 
penetrating the wildest and most inhospitable 
Mountain fastnesses. 
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siderations of prudence or policy Leo turned 
a deaf ear. Great preparations were made 
in Rome. Two vast hospitia were opened 
for the male and the female pilgrims, where 
they were respectively fed, washed, and put 
to bed by persons of their own sex. To sup- 
ply the necessary number of attendants all 
citizens were expected to offer their services, 
including those whose subaltern position did 
not at other times entitle them to make any 
display of their humility. They were regu- 
larly organized in bands with appointed peri- 
ods of service; the attendance was very 
fatiguing, and its duties far from agreeable. 
But nothing could exceed the alacrity and 
unanimity with which the whole city an- 
swered the Holy Father’s call. It is to be 
regretted that so much zeal was expended in 
exertions which did nothing to diminish the 
sum total of human misery. The Pope him- 
self would often enter without previous no- 
tice and take his share in washing the pil- 
grims’ feet. Cardinal Wiseman says it was 
touching to observe the simple humility with 
which those pious peasants submitted to the 
ministrations of their betters. To the gen- 
erality of observers they exhibited only the 
thoughtlessness and the petulance of chil 
dren ; they seemed to take all they saw as a 
matter of course,-and were no more aston- 
ished at a prince’s washing their feet than ata 
Cardinal’s saying mass for them. In the fe- 
male ward the ladies had their own troubles 
to restrain the tongues and make up the 
quarrels of the devotees under their charge. 
To perform their laborious duties they estab- 
lished among themselves the discipline of a 
well-ordered household, and dressed them- 
selves in a plain servant-maid’s costume. 
The lovers of art must not be misled by a 
clever sketch of Wilkie’s, entitled “ Princess 
Doria washing feet.” This is no portrait of 
Princess Doria, nor of the scene in which she 
is engaged. The painter never could have 
witnessed what he represents, for no man ex 

cept one or two “ Monsignori” on duty is 
admitted to the female ward; and when 
asked why he supposed Princess Doria 
washed feet in an oriental red turban, he 
had no better reason to give than that “ he 
wanted a bit of warm color.” 

The pilgrims have guides to conduct them 
in procession to the various objects of pik 
grimage, and even of interest and curiosity. 
The Museum of the Vatican was daily opened 
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to their wondering gaze, and was visited by 
the generality of them in their ignorant sim- 
plicity as a part of their religious duties. The 
holy year is opened by knocking down the 
wall which closes a certain door in the great 
front of the three Basilicas of St. Peter, Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, and St. John Lateran. This 
door is called “holy ;” and during the course 
of the year is entered only by pilgrims on 
their knees. These ceremonies are performed 
by the Pope in person, and two Cardinals 
deputed by him, and the year is closed by 
laying down the first stone for walling them up 
again with not less solemnity. The interval 
is one prodigious round of religious fétes, pro- 
cessions, and ceremonies. The Pope was busy 
and delighted: he had triumphed over all the 
sovereigns of Europe; none of the predicted 
evils had occurred. He had advanced the 
cause of the Church—and, as he doubtless 
thought, of religion—and in commemoration 
of the event he struck off. medals in abun- 
dance. 

In the year 1807 Pius VIL. had thought fit 
to make some canonizations: for fifty years 
no Pope had ventured to provoke the incre- 
dulity of the age by reviving such a preten- 
sion; but Pius from the first considered him- 
self as the restorer of the papacy and all its 
traditions. Leo followed this example, and 
in the course of his reign made several addi- 
tions to the Celestial hierarchy. As the beat- 
ified were for the most part without families 
on earth to pay the expenses incident to their 
e.evation, the cost of the ceremony, which is 
enormous, was defrayed by the State. The 
saints themselves were persons whose obscure 
uives were unknown to the world, and whose 
ecclesiastical, rather than social, virtues gave 
them little hold on secular sympathy. 

Leo’s projects of reform embraced every 
department of the state, every order of men, 
every class of society. His zeal was hot; his 
time, he knew, was short; and his reforms, 
though commendable in themselves, were pur- 
sued with a vehemence that gave them the 
appearance of persecution; indeed, so eager 
was he in the prosecution of guilt that it 
seemed as if he desired rather to punish the 
offender than prevent the offence. As Cardi- 
nal Vicar he had made many attempts (which 
had gained him much ill-will) to reform the 
manners of the clergy. These he now re- 
sumed with superior power and increased en- 
ergy. In his honest zeal he would not respect 
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even the immunities and the decorums which 
often secured impunity for clerical crime, but 
in case of flagrant irregularities, he would, 
regardless of scandal, cause priests to be ar- 
rested in the open day. He delighted in 
making unexpected visits at undue hours, and 
(in order to preserve his incognito) in his 
ministers’ carriage. Cardinal Wisemanspeaks 
of the joy these surprises occasioned. Much 
more frequently they were productive of con- 
sternation. On one occasion our author ad- 
mits the Pope made a nocturnal visit to a con- 
vent, and entered the solitary church at the 
time when it ought to have been filled for the 
midnight service. On being asked by the 
frightened superior to leave some memento of 
his visit, he said he had done so in the church; 
and on examination the brethren found he 
had written with his finger on the dust of the 
neglected prie-dieu “ Leo XII.” We have no 
desire to rake up old scandals, but if contem- 
porary report said true, this was by no means 
the most painful of his exposures, nor the 
most severe of his rebukes. Uniting in his 
own person the civil and the spiritual power, 
his ideal of papal government was a sort of 
theocracy. Other governments might content 
themselves with repressing crime, his business 
was to reprove sin. Public decorum, at least, 
he would maintain ; accordingly an inquisito- 
rial surveillance of private life was established. 
Lord Macaulay says, in his brilliant biograph- 
ical sketch of Frederick the Great, “that to 
be governed by a busy-body is more than flesh 
and blood can bear ”—and of all busy-bodies, 
if a militaty one is the most tyrannical, a cler- 
ical one is the most tormenting. Some of his 
own wealthiest subjects withdrew from this 
paternal interference ; and strangers of rank, 
who had been driven to Rome by stress of 
politics, on declining to comply with his sug- 
gestions, were requested to quit the States, or 
retired in disgust. The Pope saw their de- 
parture without regret. He was ready, he 
said, to offer an asylum to misfortune, but not 
a harbor for guilt. This was no new display 
of zeal. As Cardinal Vicar he had endeav- 
ored to reform the manners of the great. It 
is said that, on one occasion when officiating 
at the altar, a lady of illustrious rank, whose 
life he knew was not irreproachable, presented 
herself, and he was, or affected to be, so much 
overcome by her presence, that his hand visi- 
bly trembled as he held the wafer, and he 
cast on her such a glance of ineffable scorn, 
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that she fainted away. On the lower classes 
he enforced by compulsion, as a sovereign, 
those virtues which he was bound as a priest 
to recommend by persuasion. He closed the 
wine-shops as places of resort, and prevented 
all customers from entering them, by ordering 
the construction of certain “ cancelletti,” or 
gratings, through which the wine was to be 
handed to them. At the inns it was ordained 
that no one should drink without eating, but 
(alas for the impotence of law!) all that was 
effected by this was, that when the thirsty 
« Buttaro,” or chance wayfarer, called for wine, 
the cautious host first placed before him a 
plate of half-gnawed crusts and broken egg- 
shells. The laws for enforcing the fasts of 
the Church were revived in all their severity. 
The markets were regulated by edict, domi- 
ciliary visits were made in lodging-houses and 
“osterie.” Delations were encouraged, and 
all the evils that follow in their train were rife. 
Those who absented themselves from the con- 
fessional were denounced and imprisoned ; 
and if they were in the employment of the 
State they lost their offices. Nothing was 
beneath the attention of the Holy Father, 
Statues were removed as indelicate which had 
hitherto been exhibited without scruple. The 
law interfered with the costume of the Opera 
dancers, who complained that their profession 
was ruined by the prudish exigencies of the 
government. The love of dress is a passion 
which the Roman “Contadine” share with 
their betters; they are especially addicted to 
the display of jewellery. This taste he en- 
deavored to repress, and more especially he 
made war against the combs worn in certain 
districts, which somewhat resemble the coro- 
nal fixed on the brows of the Virgin. The 
guards at the gates had orders to insist on the 
removal of these obnoxious ornaments; and 
scenes of indecorous merriment, and not un- 
frequently of angry and even bloody brawl, 
ensued in consequence. The Pope sighed 
over these incidents. and though he did not 
recall his ordinance, he suffered it to become 
a dead letter. 

It cannot, however, be said that Leo de- 
sired to impose on others the burdens which 
he was unwilling to take upon himself. In 
his own religious observances he was devout, 
and even ascetic, beyond what it might be 
supposed his feeble frame would beaz. He 
constantly officiated himself; his fasts were 
rigid. On one occasion we remember to have 
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seen him, in a chilly spring day, walk bare- 
foot from St. John Lateran to Sta. Croce in 
Gerusalemme, and similar exhibitions were 
frequent. Unable to check the excesses of 
carnival, he established for himself a routine 
of expiatory services to atone for them; and 
it was soon observed that those who wished 
in any way to invoke his paternal interfer- 
ence in their domestic affairs had no better 
way of conciliating his good-will than by 
making themselves conspicuous as attendants 
on what he called his “ Carnovale Santo.” * 

In preparation for the holy year, the Pope 
made several regulations to improve the 
decorations and the services of the churches, 
Among others, he took away in the Papal 
chapel the raised seats for ladies, which put a 
stop, says Cardinal Wiseman, to the “ Eng- 
lish practice of eating and drinking in the 
churches.” We cannot be angry with the 
Cardinal for propagating a libel to which so 
many Protestant writers have given currency, 
and which has been repeated till it seems to 
be believed. But keen as is the zest which 
many of our tourists find in disparaging their 
countrymen, we cannot understand how they 
can think it possible that English ladies want 
to eat luncheon in church, and at such strange, 
undue hours.t But if we admit that these 
insatiable fair ones were bent on committing 
this impropriety, how was their voracity de- 
feated by lowering the seats? After this 
change they might perhaps eat unobserved. 
Before it, they were exposed to public view; 
or is it meant that this forbidden food had no 
relish unless it was eaten in public? Leo 
also put a stop to the exhibition of the illu- 
minated cross which, on the night of Thurs- 
day in Passion-week, was suspended from the 
centre of the dome of St. Peter’s, while all 
the rest of the church was left in darkness. 
And for this Cardinal Wiseman makes the 
English answerable. “The inhabitants of 
the north,” it seems, were chatting and laugh- 
ing, while those of the south were prostrated 
in rapt adoration. If this were the case, it 
ill became so pious a man to suppress the de- 
votion of so many thousands for the levity of 
a few score. But, in truth, the guilty Eng- 

* A lady, whose name is well known in Europe, 
was obliged, much against her will, to pass the 
carnival thus, in order to carry the point which 
had brought her to Rome. She was called in de 
rision “‘ La Madalena di Papa Leone.” 


t No church ceremony takes place at luncheon 
time, for that is the priests’ dinner hour. 
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lish had little facility for chatting and laugh- 
ing. The confusion was great; the darkness 
was but little relieved by the blazing cross ; 
and great care on the part of the strangers 
was needed not to lose their party: on the 
other hand, the crowd of the lower classes 
was dense, and grave disorders often ensued; 
the spectacle was indeed striking, but experi- 
ence proved it not edifying, and the Pope 
suppressed it without hesitation. 

It was clear that Leo did not mean to be 
governed by his minister, like his predecessor, 
when he chose for his secretary the Cardinal 
della Somaglia, the dean, and one of the old- 
est members, of the Sacred College. But 
though well stricken in years, the Cardinal 
retained to the day of his death all the men- 
tal powers for which he had been distin- 
guished in his youth. He had great quick- 
ness of apprehension, a thorough knowledge 
of business, manners that happily blended 
the dignity of the purple with the ease of the 
man of the world. He united the exquisite 
tact which is supposed to belong to Church- 
men with that skill in concealing his own 
thoughts and divining those of others, which 
has been attributed to his countrymen as 
their peculiar talent. Leo’s next choice, to- 
wards the close of his reign, fell on Bernetti, 
formerly governor of Rome, and then legate 
of Ravenna, whose talents and knowledge of 
business merited a greater share of influence 
than. they obtained during the reign of the 
active and self-governing Pontiff. 

One of the first subjects which engaged 
the Pope’s attention was finance. A Board, 
with a cardinal for its president, was instituted 
for examining the resources of the country, 
the expenditure, the revenue, and the method 
of collection. If any expectation was enter- 
tained of inculpating the late secretary, that 
expectation was disappointed; nearly the 
whole of his financial arrangements, with 
slight modifications, were adopted. The 
Pope introduced rigid economy into every de- 
partment which he could control. His own 
personal expenditure was reduced to the low- 
est scale. The burdens of the people were 
diminished, and even the debt incurred for 
indemnifying the religious bodies was re- 
duced. But at his death the treasury was 
found as empty as is invariably the case at the 
demise of each of St. Peter’s successors. It 
is possible that Leo himself may have sup- 
plied funds for the cause of legitimacy in the 
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Spanish peninsula; and it has been said that 
Don Miguel was largely indebted to his 
policy or compassion. Though Leo was 
proof against the weakness of nepotism, and 
resisted the domination of a powerful minis- 
ter, he was not armed against the influence 
of favorites whose talents and position were 
too inconsiderable to excite his apprehensions, 
Gulli Fumaroli and Pfiffer, the latter an offi- 
cer in the Swiss guard, were permitted a de- 
gree of familiarity which was unseemly, and 
exercised an influence which contributed 
greatly to the Pope’s unpopularity, though in 
all probability fame greatly exaggerated its 
amount, and the benefits which the favorites 
derived from it. 

Leo spent little on public works, excepting 
such as were commenced by his predecessors 
or forced upon him by necessity. He under- 
took to restore the great Ostian Basilica to 
its former splendor ; but this was beyond the 
resources of the Apostolic chamber, and he 
appealed to the generosity of Christendom 
for subscriptions. In the autumn of 1826, 
the Anio, swollen by floods, swept away a 
whole street of the town of Tivoli that stood 
on its left bank, and dashed away the dam 
which forms the great cascade. Considerable 
efforts were necessary to protect from future 
ravages the town, and the rock on which 
stands the beautiful little temple of the Sibyl. 
It was a peculiarity of Leo that he would not 
allow any record to be inscribed on the public 
works of his reign. We entirely agree with 
Cardinal Wiseman in approving the inscrip- 
tions with which the Popes are wont to com- 
memorate their respective labors ; they afford 
a most amusing historical lesson, which those 
who walk may read, and which as effectually 
adds interest to their walks as the tallies 
bearing the names of the plants contribute to 
our enjoyment of the botanical garden. No 
traveller is justified in “smiling” or “ snarl- 
ing” at them as historical mementos, though 
it must be admitted that their pompous 
phraseology and inflated style sometimes 
provoke criticism.* 

Anxious though he was to maintain the 
orthodox faith in its purity, Leo did not per- 
sonally take much part in the discussion of 

* In modern days a much more modest tone pre- 
vails. Munificentia Pii VI. is succeeded by Cura 
Pii VII; P. O: M. is succeeded by P. M., though in 
truth we believe it was rather the taste for classical 
Letiaity than priestly arrogance that introduced 
the style of Pontifex optimus maximus. 
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questions relating to dogma. He was no 
theologian, and all questions of this nature he 
trusted to the “ Sacred Congregations,” * and 
by their decisions he was content to abide. 

It was part of his ecclesiastical system to 
restore the Jesuits as far as possible to their 
former dignity and power, and he took the 
first opportunity to put the Collegio Romano 
again under their direction. He did not, 
however, trust to them exclusively the whole 
education of the Papal States. He knew the 
disadvantages of a monopoly. He was not 
one of those bigots who hold that the igno- 
rance of the people is the strength of the 
Government. His own early education had 
been neglected, and he was anxious to spare 
others a disadvantage which it had cost hfm- 
self much labor to rectify. He had not been 
originally destined for the Church, and the 
habits and the society of his early life were 
any thing but clerical. It is said that to his 
intimates he used frequently to bewail the 
waste of precious time in the days of his 
youth, and the severity with which he looked 
back on his own failings is supposed to have 
added much to the sternness with which he 
endeavored to repress the transgressions of 
others. He was passionately attached to 
field-sports, and up to the last he would occa- 
sionally repair to a lonely farm-house in the 
Campagna, which he had fitted up for himself 
as 2 shooting-box. He published a code of 
game-laws to protect the birds during the 


_* In these congregations practically lies the in- 


fallibility of the church. They are committees 
eogee over by a cardinal, and composed of pre- 

tes with whom are associated a certain number 
of learned theologians. ‘These are generally monks 
uninterested in the political contests of the day, 
and uninfluenced by those motives which act so 
powerfully on the secular clergy. They are 
deeply read in ecclesiastical history and canon 
law, subtle casuists, and resolute champions of 
orthodoxy. These are the pioneers of Seauaibe 
theology, who work in silence, and whose decisions, 
expressed with technical precision, and set off 
with the high sounding phraseology, the “ paroloni 
preteschi”? which Rome loves, are announced to 
the world as the sentence of the Holy Father ex 
cathedré. This machinery, which has been con- 
trived so admirably to support the Holy See, oc- 
casions it sometimes not a little inconvenience by 
its inflexibility. When the decree of one of these 
congregations has raised a storm of discontent 
which the Pope can neither soothe nor neglect, it 
18 in vain that he applies to the same body to with- 
draw or qualify their decision. In the frequent 
discussions with the Gallican church in the seven- 
teenth century, the Pope himself would have con- 
ceded something for the sake of peace; but the 
sacred congregations, securely entrenched within 
the line of orthodoxy, steadily refused to relieve 
the embarrassments of their infallible chief. 
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breeding-season, and was undoubtedly the 
best shot that for a series of years has worn 
the triple crown. 

In his foreign relations Leo’s chief object 
was to uphold and advance the power of the 
Church. His political views were supposed 
to be opposed to those of Austria, but. this 
bias had little effect on his conduct. Cardi- 
nal de Bernis in his letters gives it as the 
result of his long experience that nothing can 
be more futile than the anxiety displayed by 
each of the great powers of the Continent to 
procure the election of a Pope devoted to its 
own interests. When elected, the Pope ac- 
knowledges no interests but those of the Holy 
See. Former hostility will not prevent his 
conceding what policy tells him must be con- 
ceded. Former friendship will not induce to 
grant one iota more. The only hold retained 
by Spain over its Transatlantic provinces was 
by means.of the Church. The bishops nom- 
inated by the revolutionary Governments 
were not acknowledged by the Pope. This 
state of things might terminate in a schism, 
and Leo, on application of the provincial 
churches, did not hesitate to desert his old 
ally the Catholic king in spite of his angry 
remonstrances. Leo’s ideal of the papacy 
was as lofty as that of Pope Hildebrand, but 
he retained an indignant consciousness that 
he was fallen on evil times, and, in spite of 
his reprobation of his predecessor's example, 
condescended sometimes to flatter the spirit 
of the age. In England he had the great 
point of the Catholic emancipation to carry, 
and lost no opportunity, in his interviews with 
English governors in the Mediterranean and 
with casual English tourists at Rome, of 
mollifying anti-Catholic prepossessions. On 
one occasion, when a noble lord who had 
taken a most violent part against the Roman 
Catholics chose, rather to the surprise of his 
friends, to be presented at the Vatican, it was 
thought that Leo would decline seeing one 
whose hostility was so notorious; he received 
him however with more than usual civility and 
even kindness, telling him with a marked 
emphasis that he was particularly glad to see 
him in Rome. .“ I hope, my lord,” he added, 
“ you are now disabused of your errors, and 
if you cannot conscientiously give us your 
vote, at least we shall no longer suffer from 
your misconceptions.” In all such interviews 
with our countrymen the Pope and the Sec- 
retary of State piqued themselves on disarm- 
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ing prejudice and conciliating good-will by 
their reasonable sentiments and their winning 
address. They had nothing to fear from the 
contradiction which was practically given to 
their professions by the whole course of their 
policy. Our countrymen, and, above all, our 
statesmen, are resolutely bent on remaining 
in ignorance of the real meaning of all that 
relates to the social state of the Peninsula 
and the ecclesiastical policy of Rome. Leo 
did not live to know the success of the cause 
he advocated.* 

Though Leo considerably raised the pre- 
tensions of the see of Rome, he had not the 
satisfaction of finding he had proportionally 
augmented its real power, or added to its sta- 
bility. Another storm seemed gathering in 
France; the Crown had allied itself ‘with the 
Church, and those who were plotting against 
the Crown made a violent onslaught on the 
Church. The Jesuits, though not established 
in France, had introduced themselves under 
the shelter of constitutional freedom, which 
(it was urged) does not deprive citizens of 
their rights, though they are living under the 
rule of St. Ignatius. In this modest guise 
they filled the confessionals, engrossed the 
places of education, and by their unpopularity 
endangered the government. Charles X. was 
obliged most reluctantly to issue an ordi- 
nance against their encroachments; and Leo 
XII. was unable to advise him to rescind it. 
Things must have gone far. 

In the Pope’s own states political discon- 
tent had increased to a fearful extent; and 
the Carbonari, against whom he fulminated a 
bull in vain, gave serious alarm to the govern- 
ment. Cardinal Rivarola, the legate at Ra- 
venna, who had made himself very unpopular, 
one night as he was getting into his carriage 
was fired at—by some reckless desperado as 
the public affirmed, by the agent of some se- 
cret society as the government believed. A 
commission was sent down to investigate the 
facts. For a year the judges proceeded with 
impenetrable secrecy, and remained in appar- 
ent inaction. How far they acted with wis- 
dom and justice can never be known; where 
there is concealment there will always be ac- 
cusation, and there can be no defence. At 
last they took active measures; many arrests 

* On the 5th of February, the very day when the 
Speech from the Throne announced the surrender 
of the principle of exclusion, Leo was seized with 


his last illness, and before the news could reach 
Rome he was no more. 
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were made, and the assassins were said to be 
under trial. After long protracted proceed- 
ings certain persons were condemned; the 
public persisted in affirming their innocence, 
The scaffold was erected before the palace of 
the legate. Hanging was the mode of exe- 
cution selected, as being the most ignomini- 
ous. The condemned were kept under the 
gallows (it was said to enhance their punish- 
ment, but probably in the hope of reconciling 
them to the Church) for the greater part of 
a burning summer day. The inhabitants of 
Ravenna closed their windows; all who could 
left the town, the rest kept their houses. The 
city was a solitude. Nothing was omitted 
that could safely be done to show horror, dis- 
gust, and disaffection. This occurred only a 
few months before Leo’s death. His sun set 
in gloom. Vast designs thwarted—benevo- 
lent aspirations disappointed—filled his soul 
with bitterness. Some mischiefs no doubt had 
been remedied, and some abuses had been ex- 
posed: but it seemed to him as if, after all, 
little more had been done than to discover the 
magnitude and the strength of the existing 
evils. Violent enmities had been excited, 
sullen opposition had been roused. Like all 
benevolent despots, he was to learn how pow- 
erless he was for good—his own instruments 
failed him, when applied in any but their 
wonted direction, and he was obliged to 
acknowledge in despair, that it required a 
stronger arm than his to cleanse the Augean 
stable of Roman abuse. 

His health, which had been ‘wonderfully 
maintained dering the last few years, seemed 
rapidly to dechine. His majestic form became 
daily more gaunt, his paleness more cadaver- 
ous, his strength and appetite more percepti- 
bly diminished. He was as well aware of the 
nature of his symptoms as the anxious pre- 
lates who watched him: distress of mind ag- 
gravated his symptoms. His day was closing 
while little of the mighty work he had pro- 
jected for himself was accomplished, and he 
had as yet reaped no reward from the grati- 
tude of mankind whom he had endeavored to 
serve. Conscious of benevolence for which 
few gave him credit, and disinterestedness 
which none could surpass, he felt he had been 
misunderstood—he sighed to find himself not 
loved. When obliged to appear in public, he 
had latterly perceived symptoms of the popular 
aversion, and hardest of all he knew himself 
to be hated of the clergy of whose power and 
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privileges he was the professed champion. 
He foresaw his approaching end. He con- 
signed the fisherman’s ring to the Maggior- 
domo, lest it should be lost in the confusion of 
an elective sovereign’s death. He wrote his 
own epitaph, and gave it to his Latin secre- 
tary to put into the best form of lapidary 
Latin. He took leave of his ministers and 


awaited in firmness and resignation his re- 
lease from the acute bodily sufferings which 
afflicted his last days. 
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The moment he expired the populace cele- 
brated the event by breaking down the can- 
celletti in the wine-shops, which had provoked 
so much of their displeasure. He died at the 
Vatican, where he had established ‘himself 
from the first, and thus his ungrateful people 
were deprived of the opportunity of mani 
festing their hatred, if indeed such was their 
wish, by insulting his mortal remains in their 
passage to St. Peter’s. 





Tae Vatican GREEK TEsTAMENT.—At last 
this long-expected work, which has for the last 
twenty years sorely tried the patience of the 
Biblical scholars of Europe ah America, has 
made its appearance. The Vatican Codex—the 

ueen of MSS.—to inspect which Bentley, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and many others have 
made journeys to Rome—is no longer a sealed 
book, an unknown volume. Here are its whole 
contents, given to the world, and available to 
all who can afford to pay the goodly price at 
which the work is published. As the title-page 
announces, the MS. is edited by Cardinal Mai, 
to whose laborious industry we are indebted for 
many other valuable works. Although but re- 
cently published it has been long known that 
this edition of the Greek Scriptures has been 
tinted some years. The Cardinal showed 
ischendorf the whole five volumes ready for 
ea es in 1848, and from the work itself we 
earn that it was printed so far back as the year 
1838. Various reasons have been suggested to 
explain this unaccountabledelay. Dr. Tregelles 
says that when Rome was in the hands of the 
Republican Government, and the authority of 
the Pope could no longer hinder the appearance 
of useful works, Cardinal Mai offered the im- 
—— for sale to Mr. Asher, the publisher at 
crlin, but the terms named by the Cardinal 
were deemed too high, and thus the negotiation 
came to nothing. The French occupation of 
Rome and the Restoration of the Papal Govern- 
ment soon prevented Cardinal Mai from pub- 
lishing his edition, and thus Biblical scholars 
have been doomed to wait another ten years for 
this precious boon. Now that it is in our hands 
itis melancholy to reflect that the learned editor 
did not live to see the consummation of his 
labors, and that the work was finally sent forth 
to the world under the superintendence of 
another. The work is well and handsomely got 
up. The type is very good, and the paper very 
stout and capable of being written on. The 
text of the MS. is comprised in five stout quarto 
volumes, of which four contain the Old Testa- 
ment, the fifth the New. The Old Testament— 





the Septuagint translation—is, of course, valua- 
ble, having never before been correctly pub- 
lished ; but the New Testament is beyond all 
comparison that which renders this work so es- 
pecially important. On this account it is much 
to be regretted that the one cannot be separated 
from the other. The old and New Testament 
must be bought together. As the cost of the 
work is rather considerable—£9,—this is a seri- 
ous matter to scholars, a race not usually bur- 
dened with wealth. It is true an edition of the 
New Testament alone, in smaller size, is an- 
nounced as to follow hereafter; but the editor 
adds, some considerable time will, probably, first 
elapse. The Vatican Codex thus at length 
given to the world, we need scarcely say, is gen- 
erally regarded as the most ancient copy of the 
Greek Scriptures in existance.-British Quar- 
terly Review for October. 





Tue Wortp anv One’s Setr.—The world 
can pry out every thing about us which it has a 
mind to know. But then there is this consola- 
tion, which men will never accept in their own 
cases, that the world doesn’t care, Consider the 
amount of scandal it has been forced to hear in 
its time, and how weary and Dlasé it must be of 
that kind of intelligence. You are taken to prison 
and fancy yourself indelibly disgraced ? You are 
bankrupt under odd circumstances? You drivea 
queer bargain with your friends and are found out, 
and imagine the world will punish you? Psha! 
your shame is only vanity. Go and talk to the 
world as if nothing had happened, and nothing 
has happened. Tumble down; brush the mud 
off your clothes; appear with a smiling counte- 
nance, and nobody cares. Do you suppose that 
society is going to take out its pocket-handker- 
chief and be inconsolable when you die? Why 
should it care very much, then, whether your 
worship graces yourself or disgraces yourself ? 
Whatever happens it talks, meets, jokes, yawns, 
has its dinner, pretty much as before. There- 
fore don’t be so conceited about yourself as to 
fancy your private affairs of so much impor- 
tance, mi fili— The Virginians. 
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THE WATER AND THE FLOWER. 
A MEMORY. 

One quiet eve, some years ago, whilst lingering 
by a stile, 

That ran along a wayside path, to watch the 
clouds awhile, 

Ere thought had lifted from my heart the shadow 
of her wing, 

I saw a child—a little girl—returning from the 


spring. 

Her well-filled pitcher lightly pressed her curls 
of silken hair, 

Supported by a tiny hand, and she was very 
air, 

With something in her sunny face pure as the 
sky above, 

And something in her gentle eye, that guardian 
angels love. 


. 

A little flower blossoming a step or so aside, 

This happy child of innocence with sudden joy 
espied, 

Whilst letting down her pitcher with the same 
sweet, joyous song, 

She mon it, half-laughingly, and gaily tripped 
along ; 

The flower seemed to raise its head, bowed by a 
summer’s sun, 

And smile beneath the act which she uncon- 
sciously hath done, 

Whilst wandering on with fairy tread, as merry 
as before, 

Isaw her pass the garden-gate, and close the 
cottage door. 


Oh! often when this little scene has crossed my 
thoughts again, 

I’ve wondered if—with all the love that warmed 
her spirit then— 

Thijs little girl has tripped through life as joyous 
to the last, 

Refreshing all the weary hearts that met her as 
she passed— 

If with unconscious tenderness her heart has 
paused to bless 

The poor amid their poverty, the sad in their 

: distress. 

Still following up God’s teachings day by day, 
and hour by hoar, 

Foreshadowed in that simple scene—the water 
and the flower. 


If with a song as pure and sweet, that voice has 
hushed to rest f 

The troubles of an aching heart, a sorrow-la- 
dened breast, 

If to the wayside wanderer where’er her steps 
have led 

The pitcher has been lowered ever kindly from 
her head. 

O! holy, happy Charity! how many pleasures 
lost 

By those who have not known thee, had been 
worthy of the cost 
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How many heads a blessing from a better world 
have borne 
Whilst lowering the pitcher to the weary and the 


worn. 

Thou who hast stood beside God’s spring of 
blessings day by day, ; 

To fill the pitcher of thy wants, and carry is 


away ; 

The poor and the dejected—whom God hath 
willed to roam— 

Are resting by the wayside that leads thee to thy 
home! 

Oh, let ~ ea beat ever quick, in actions kind 
to be. 


Remember him whose bounty has at all timés 
followed thee. 

And deem it not a trouble in the wayside or the 
town 

'To linger where the weary are, and let the 
pitcher down. A. H. 6. 

—Home Journal. 
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Tr was late in mild October, 
And the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest fields’ 
All green with grass again ; 
The first sharp frosts had fallen, 
Leaving all the woodlands gay 
With hues of Summer’s rainbow, 
Or the meadow flowers of May. 


Through a thin, dry mist that morning, 
The sun rose broad and red ; 

At first a rayless disc of fire, 
It brightened as it sped. 

Yet even its noontide glory 
Fell chastened and subdued 

On the cornfields, and the orchards, 
And softly pictured wood. 


And all that quiet afternoon. 
Slow sloping to the night, 
It wove with golden shuttle 
The haze with yellow light ; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, 
It glorified the hill, 
And beneath it pond and meadow 
Lay brighter, greener, still. 


And shouting boys in woodland haunts 
Caught glimpses of that sky, 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, 
And laughed they knew not why ; 
And school girls, gay with aster flowers, 
Beside the meadow brooks, 
Mingled the glow of Autumn with 
The sunshine of sweet looks. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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PART II-—CHAPTER VI. 


“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 

THE stately homes of England! They 
have no equals. It may bé right to carp at 
their architectural defects. As edifices, .as 
masses of stone and mortar, they may be in- 
congruities, defiances of art; but see them as 
homes set in the midst of Nature—take them 
with their accompaniments of tree and shrub 
and park, their accessories of garden, covert, 
stream, woodland, and wilderness, of glade, 
grove, and dell—and they present a harmony, 
a whole, a perfectness of pictorial effect, a 
unison, a community between man and cre- 
ation, which seldom characterizes palazzo, 
Rhine castle, chateau, quinta, casino, villa, 
or kiosk. Their association with nature, too, 
is no off-hand connection, no arm’s-length 
meeting. Up to their very threshold sweeps 
the green turf; the boughs of trees hang over 
their roof-tops; the light breezes breathe on 
their casements, and bear with them the song 
of birds and the smell of flowers. The nar- 
row gravelled walk or carriage-drive, the 
ight palings, make no line of demarcation, 
raise no barrier ; the eye passes straight from 
window to portico, to turfy terraces, grassy 
slopes, clumps of trees, and the waving 
shades of giant oaks, the moving forms of 
grazing herds, and the passing flight of 
wings; the ear takes in at once the caw of 
rook, the carol of the throstle, the gentle 
symphonies of the wind passing through the 
grasses and leafy branches, the sound of 
“some rejoicing stream,” or the murmuring 
of a brook; the sense inhales ateonce odors 
from flower-beds, fragrance from shrub, 
freshness from surrounding verdure. 

The man in his home stands face to face 
with Nature; his life goes forth to mingle 
with her life, his soul hourly and daily feels 
her presence. 

As the homes are, so mostly are the men 
who live in them. Not moulded by conven- 
tional art or form, perhaps, but fresh, strong, 
and useful, hearty and heartful, drawing 
from nature the culture which many seek 
only in social refinements, and dashing the 
mannerism of breeding and ton with the free 
impulses caught from. fellowship with the 
outer world. 
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a man was old Squire Grenfell. The old 
man in his home was a portrait well set. It 
was a bright, gladsome place, stately enough, 
but with more of beauty than stateliness. 
All other effects were sacrificed’ here to 
beauty. All the rules of landscape-making 
wete violated again and again to let in the 
sunshine, to preserve an old tree, to encour- 
age a wilderness of wildlings and briers, to 
retain an old, moss-grown bridge, an old 
knowe, where early flowers grew, or to keep 
the old road winding under mossy banks, 
and betwixt old oaks and beeches, or through 
adeep dingle. The house had in itself no 
especial character, came under no particu- 
lar denomination of style; was merely sub- 
stantial and handsome. The wings, with 
their bay, mullioned windows, were connected 
by a rather heavy colonnade, from which 
a short flight of granite steps led down to 
the gravelled path. Whatever there was 
of formality or coldness in the structure 
was toned by the white smoothness of the 
stone, and the invasion of ivy and Virginian 
creeper, which were allowed free swing and 
play for their luxuriant fancies. In front, 
stretched a fair, wide vista of park scenery, 
intercepted only by an old oak which stood 
before the library window. It was an old 
tree, but as an oak had scarcely passed its 
premiére jeunesse, and was lusty and burly 
in the full strength of gnarled trunk and vig- 
orous, spreading boughs. Artists, landscape- 
gardeners, formalists, hygeists, had again and 
again spoken its doom. It spoiled the view, 
destroyed the perspective, darkened the win- 
dows, made the walls damp; spite of all, it 
had stood. It had roots deeper and stronger 
than its own—old memories, early-day asso- 
ciations and recollections, which were twisted 
and twined around the Squire’s heart—these: 
made its safety. On the other side, near the 
drawing-room, was a Portugal laurel, in 
which a nightingale had built its nest. This 
was also sacred ; and at night, when the mel- 
low, rich “jug, jug’? was heard, the piano 
and harp and song would be hushed in defer- 
ence to the natural melody, which poured in 
through the open casements. To the right, 
a narrow path ran through a shrubbery, thick 
and luxuriant with thorn, syringa, laurel, 
arbutus, acacia, and the hundred-and-one 
plants which in English ruralism vary every 
shade of green and every shape of blossom, 





Such a home was Penhaddoc Park—such 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 178 : 


In the midst, a rhododendron had annexed 
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a large share of the sward hy throwing up | 


shoots in every direction, which spread around 
in masses of flower and leaf, sloping down- 
wards, tent-like, in folds of foliage from the 
parent stem. Beneath this covert the rabbits 
had formed a colony; and it was curious 
enough ever and anon to see a broad leaf 
move upward mysteriously, and then a head 
and ears protrude themselves, or a tail and 
legs disappear suddenly. After awhile, the 
path, growing narrower and more mazed by 
the grass and underwood, would be lost alto- 
gether in tangles of brier and bushes. The 
drive wound, as has already been said, in 
most meandering turns, avoiding all broad 
and straight effects, and leading suddenly on 
glimpses and unexpected touches of beauty. 
Another and shorter road led towards the 
gardens and stables, through what was called 
the Lady’s Meadow. There the grass grew 
in long, thick tufts, and along the hedge the 
turkeys, in their season, sat brooding in 
state; and there also stood an oak, lone and 
solitary, and eremite, without companion or 
kind, and subject, from its isolation, to the 
degradation of having carrion for the hounds 
suspended from it by hooks. Garden-trees 
threw thei: shade over the meadow, and a 
tiny stream trickled through it, stagnating 


here and there in tiny pools. From a tragic | 


legend attached to one of these the meadow 
had its name. It was said that a lady of the 
Grenfell race and her lover had wandered 
forth into the meadow on a moonlight night. 
They were seen last linked arm and arm, stroll- 
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projected like the back of an oven 4 latticed 
window had been set in a boudoir, @ small 
balcony thrust from a nursery, and a Veran- 
dah over the bower-room faced the ga. 2- 
house, a quaint old place, built of spars nd 
unhewn stones, and covered with mosses, 
ivy, and periwinkle. It looked as if some 
of the minor designs and sketches in books 
on architecture had been pasted together, 
and placed side by side. These eccentric- 
ities, however, looked forth on a scene con- 
sistent and perfect in its prettiness. Beds 
of verbena and heliotrope, baskets of roses 
and carnations, groups of sweet-william and 
pansies were set and shaped on the green- 
sward, o’er which trailed many a wildling 
bough and bud: old stumps, from which fell 
clusters of rich red creepers, stood here and 
there, and there was a row of them with 
bright festoons hanging from one to the 
other; lilacs, box, privet and guelder roses, 
lightly fenced in the sides of this gardenplot; 
and at the top, a low hedge of brier and eg- 
lantine, with hop-tops fantastically wreathing 
and shooting out above, only half hid the clo- 
ver and cornfields beyond. In different cor- 
ners were turf or wooden seats placed, so as 
to catch the changes of the sunlight, and a 
wide vista opened to the setting sun. T'was 
a summer eve, and old Squire Grenfell loi- 
tered about on the gravelled path in front of 
his house, now stopping to pat a dog, now to 
take a look across the park, and now to give 
a passing word to his lady, who sat beneath 
the colonnade. He was the squire of other 


ing towards the streamlet. In the morn she | days, so often portrayed, so we!l remembered 


was found lying on her face ‘in the water; 
her lover was never seen or heard of again. 


by all who can look back beyond this age of 
utilitarianism. Ripe as an old wine, ruddy 


Of course her spirit haunted the spot, and/as an autumn, sturdy as an old tree, he was 


had been seen again and again by domestics 
who loved the moon. Quamino, on one of 
his visits to the butler, had seen with his own 
eyes the thin white form floating on the pond, 
and could never be persuaded that it was one 
of the swans making a moonlight voyage. 
If there was some pretence to regularity 
in the front of the house, the back denied it 
altogether; scoffed at, repudiated, and set it 
at naught entirely. It had been witness and 
residuary legatee to every vagary and whim 
which every successive Grenfell had con- 
ceived. There was a sort of family sacred- 
ness about the front, but here every wicked 
will had worked itself out most recklessly. 
A bow had been thrown from a study, and 





the very type of his class. The locks were 
partly grey, which fell behind his ears, and 
the clear, blue eye was calm and steady; the 
face was fresh and unwrinkled, and the form 
was falling from its muscular set into that 
half looseness, which, ere it degenerates into 
bulkiness or obesity, looks well and comely 
with old age. The Squire seemed attired for 
a ride. Judging by the brown tops, the 
cords, the blue coat with plain brass buttons 
and broad flaps, the double-breasted kersey- 
mere waistcoat, the hat low-crowned and 
broad-brimmed, and the whip stuck in the 
pocket, he was always conceiving that intent, 
for this was his invariable out-door dress. 
Invariable, outdoor and in, was the white 
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cravat laid in full, loose folds, and fastened by 
an old diamond brooch, and the long watch- 
chain, with a massive bunch of seals at the 
end. 

A traditionary character had descended 
with the Grenfells from generation to gene- 
ration. Men of the open air, men of the field, 
men of the home, men of narrow spheres and 
large sympathies, of few duties and strong 
feelings, of simple lives and single purposes ; 
they were ever behind their age in fashion; in 
advance of it in feeling; below it in enlighten- 
ment and intellectual culture; before it in 
moral impulses and truthfulness ; laggard, per- 
naps, in political wisdom, but honest, faithful 
administrators of their several functions. The 
character, as it passed downwards, though 
preserving its nature originally, took a tone 
from the different ages. The father of our 
Squire was of the thorough sporting class, 
and on returning thanks, when the health of 
the new-born son and heir was drank, was 
reported to have said, “That he hoped to 
bring him up as a good sportsman and a 
good Christian.” The son inherited the love 
of field-sports, but refined them by other pur- 
suits and acquirements. He was still, how- 
ever, earnest in the belief that a gentleman 
should be also a man, that he should support 
the superiority of his class by manly attributes, 
as well as by mental endowments or conven- 
tional. graces; and held, that to acquire 
these, other nurture was required than that 
of the closet or salon. Now and then, how- 
ever, he ‘showed a taint of the old leaven, 
especially on the judgment-seat; there he 
enacted the laws of the field like a very 
Draco, though in other cases his sentences 
might have been written in milk. Once 
he astonished the bench of brother magis- 
trates, by inveighing bitterly and violently 
against a poor wretch who stood in the box 
for some petty offence of trespass or poach- 
ing, and shouting out, when asked what he 
knew against him, “Know against him! 
Why; that fellow would murder his father, 
would rob a church—do any thing; last 
week he ginned a fox.” One of his pe- 
culiarities was, to perform all his journeys 
on horseback, a servant riding behind him 
with the saddle-bags; and he had never been 
seen inside of a carriage, except on the occa- 
sion of his being sheriff, and then he fidgeted 
and tossed on his seat to the great discom- 
posure of ermined dignity. Ofttimes such 
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homes and such men are marred by mesalli- 
ances. A fine lady—a vulgar or artificial 
one—a fashionable lioness or ‘an amazon, 
would have jarred on the harmony of the 
whole. Luckily, like met like here. Of an 
old country stock like his own, the wife could 
sympathize with his pursuits, his principles, 
and even his fancies. Feminine, but not 
delicate, healthful in mind and spirit, she 
could participate in most of his tastes, could 
understand all; could listen to the details of 
a fox chase, or the killing of a salmon ; could 
give advice on laying out the grounds or cut- 
ting down a tree, and ever administered the 
details of charity, as women alone can do. 
Gentleness, the gentleness of the heart, was 
her charter of ladyhood, a gentleness which 
repudiated falsetto tones, or the acted manner- 
ism of phrase or gesture, and reposed on an 
innate tranquillity and nobility of soul. Gen- 
tleness! most beautiful of the moral attri- 
butes; most pleasant of the social! Blessed 
be its presence! Blessed ever be that spirit 
which garbs itself in love and charity; which 
looks even on error with sweetest pity, and 
has courtesy for all and every one; which 
shrinks not only from words and thoughts 
which wound or sting, as philanthropists 
would turn from a worm in their path, but 
will not even harshly rub the down from such 
butterfly wings as foibles and prejudices. In 
this gentleness she was educated for the mis- 
sion of almoner, a friend to the poor. In 
those times such missions were supposed to 
need education and training. It was then 
thought a necessary preparation to learn the 
language of the hearts, feelings, and habits 
of the people, for whom the mission was 
meant; not to rush upon them as on a tribe 
of Ashantees, or, with the zeal of Crusaders, 
fiercely enforce it on the masses of ignorance 
and sin. So it was then, so it will be again, 
when the enthusiasm of missions has subsided, 
and the theories of regeneration and devei- 
opment have fallen back into the old beaten 
world-worn tracks. Gentle she looked as the 
evening sunlight fell on the soft face, whick. 
yet retained the autumn shade of bloom, and 
on the soft silky hair, streaked here and there 
with silvery braids, and on the full figure, 
sunk now in graceful repose. She was read- 
ing and knitting by turns, or indulging in 
that musing reverie which habitues of the 
world wouid call dullness, but which, perhaps, 








are among the most delicious of life’s calmer 
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pleasures: a few summer plants grouped 
around filled in the picture. 

The dog, the sporting dog, was largely 
represented there and then by patriarchs of 
tribes. Under the old oak lay an old Talbot, 
the last of a race, with his huge head stretched 
between his paws, and his large ears hanging 
down like the leaves of a giant cactus. With 
half-shut eyes he followed his master’s move- 
ments, watching for signs of a start. Old 
Grouse the pointer, of the old breed and old 
time, when steadiness and strength were 
more thought of than fleetness, deep-chested, 
broad-nosed, and strong-legged, took turn 
and turn with the Squire, pacing when he 
paced, halting when he halted, and seeming 
to take the same interest in the view. A 
small Blenheim gambolled about his mistress, 
or made sudden rushes on a stray rabbit, 
arousing from their corners or explorations 
spaniels and terriers, and drawing them on 
by his noise to join him in a melée razzia, in 
the fastnesses of the rhododendron. 

Presently the Squire’s face brightened as 
he exclaimed, “ By Jove, here they come!” 
And then, like a bright glean, Rose on her 
pony was seen through the intervals of the 
shrubs, through the branches of the great 
trees, and by the dancing, leaping water, as 
she cantered up the park. Behind her, very 
unlike a bright gleam, came Quamino, sorely 
tried by the cantrips of Peperpot, sorely 
tried by his gold-laced hat. That hat was to 
him what crown and sceptre are to some 
monarchs, what diamonds are to dowagers, 
what ribbons are to courtiers, at once a glory 
andatrial. Ithad brought him into all sorts 
of scrapes and troubles. It was always com- 
ing into contact with doorways or boughs, 
was always being carried off by chance 
gusts, or tipped from its equilibrium by any 
odd movement. Once, when perched on a 
branch sconce at a meeting-house, it had fur- 
nished the preacher with an illustration of 
the wicked, who bring their gold and their 
silver into the house of the Lord. It must 
be confessed that it was a strange head to fix 
a dignity upon. Like Sancho Panza’s, if mi- 
tres had been rained on it from heaven, ’tis 
doubtful if any had fitted it. Had the efforts 
of Christie and Co., the handyworks of Col- 
let & Paris, the fezzes, turbans, sombreros, 
Panamas, and wide-awakes, from all parts 
and all lands, been poured upon it in a full 
shower, ’tis a question if any one would have 
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found an easy or comfortable fit. Nature 
had intended that head to be unadorned save 
by its woolly covering. So thought not Qua- 
mino, who never rose to the height of his 
grandeur until the hat was fixed-upon it. 

“Ah! Rose, Rose, sweet, blooming Rose, 
my summer-flower, here you are at last,” 
said the Squire, kissing her cheek, and 
lightly fondling her golden curls as he lifted 
her from the pony. 

“ Welf, god-pa, you give me prettier names 
than Quamino, for he is always singing some- 
thing about Rose, Rose, my coal-black Rose; 
whether he means me or not, I don’t know,” 
said she, laughing, as she was handed on- 
wards to the caresses of Dame Grenfell. 

Meanwhile Trevenna and his wife had ar- 
rived by the short cut through the lady’s 
meadow, and we, Gerald Grenfell and myself 
emerged from the gardens, where we had 
been making a sort of exploratory expedi- 
tion, and made the group and the greetings 
complete. : 

The dogs, too, had their greeting. The 
Talbot and Domingo touched noses with 
a cold courtesy, after the fashion of Oxoni- 
ans, or Englishmen meeting abroad. Grouse 
was less stiff, though also very stately in his 
welcome; the rest were more demonstrative, 
some cringing and fawning around him, some 
making furtive rushes, and giving little short 
yelps at him, behaving generally as little 
things do in the presence of a great one. 

“Don’t you think, god-pa, 1 am improved 
in my riding?” said Rose, after awhile, look- 
ing up in the old man’s face; “did you see 
how I held Snowdrop in hand, and how well 
I kept’ him at his paces coming up the 
park ?” 

“Oh yes, you are growing a perfect horse- 
woman, quite a Di Vernon; I shall be taking 
you to the cover side with me soon; and as 
for Quamino, he is getting such a first-rate 
jockey, that I must get him to ride the next 
steeple-chase for me.” 

“ Ah, Massa Squire, you pokey de fon at 
Quamino. How can ride that old debil? 
I tink him always habe a fly under him tail. 
Me want him to go so (imitating an amble) 
to look quite proper in de town with Mis- 
sey Rose, and den him surely give plonge 
and kick, and me go up and up, and de hat 
bomp and bomp, and all de little boys laugh. 
Oh, him tarned ole debil; dat Pepperpot.” 

“Well, never mind, Quamino, we will 
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mount you better some day,” said the Squire: 
“Tam glad, however, to see that you have 
that fine hat still, They told me that the 
lads wrestled for it at the Whitsun games.” 

“Hi! Squire, dat all de game of dat Bob 
Mullis; me gib him hiccory-nut for dat.” 

This was a sore subject, one of the trials 
he had undergone in behoof of his hat. The 
story was, that standing one day by the ring 
at a wrestling-match, with the hat well to the 
front, some wag had toppled it over, and that 
it was there and then seized by the sticklers 
asa gage of battle. Quamino, following it 
eagerly, was also set upon; speedily swathed 
in a wrestling-jacket, and to his great sur- 
prise found himself in the grip of a practised 
player, who, after exhibiting him in all his 
attitudes and grimaces to an admiring audi- 
ence, laid him playfully on his back. On ris- 
ing, the first thing he saw was his hat, the hat, 
stuck on the pole upon which the prizes were 
usually exhibited, labelled “For the best 
man.” His rageand fury then were most gro- 
tesque, and made the joke and laugh of many 
an after day. ; 

Moving on to the portico, he made a most 
elegant obeisance to the lady of the house. 
“Me hope me see de laady berry well to- 
night, and dat all the fam’ly quite well.” 

“Very well, I thank you, Quamino,” was 
the reply; and she, too, had then her quiet 
fling at him. 

“T hear that you were at the meeting for 
the abolition of slavery last night. I hope 
you were edified and gave them some valua- 
ble information on the subject.” 

“Yes, me dere, laady, and me neber hear 
sich fool-man’s talk. Dere one preacher dat 
ca.. me ‘ him poor black broder.’ Me scorn 
de connection. Me hab white blood in me 
veins, me hab white heart, and me tink that 
dis tight skin, tho’ it war a leetly black, look 
more better dan him scarecrow carcass; so 
me tell dem.” 

Thus Quamino was passed on from one to 
the other, like a liqueur, until he came to our 
turn, and was then assailed with one of the 
old jokes, for schoolboys are not often inven- 
tive in their wit. 

“Halloa, Quamino, how many blue beans 
make five?” an arithmetical problem which 
always posed and bothered him sorely. 

“ Hi, massa Gerald, you raaly too cleber— 
too cleber for Quamino. You see dem five 
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crow on de tree. Now, ’spose you oang an” 
kill two, how many left—eh ? ” 

“ How many left ? why, three, to be sure.” 

“No; dey wasn’t. Dey sabe too much for 
that. Dey fly away. Me tink young gem- 
men at class’cal school know more better dan 
dat.” And away he marched, strutting and 
chuckling at his triumph. 

Tea was brought round in the open air, 
and with it all kinds of cakes, and baskets of 
fresh fruit just plucked. Then we all strolled 
through the shrubbery, and by a little wood 
path down towards the brook, the elders 
moving on quietly and sedately; we, the 
young fry and the dogs, scampering and 
scouring over the banks and through the 
copse, startling birds, and trampling down 
moss and wild-flowers. Ina little dell by 
the water’s edge was a quaint old summer- 
house, perched on the tops of some old 
roots, twisted, twined, and knotted into a 
fantastic frame-work. Over it hung the 
shadow of a tree, and behind was a beetling 
rock overgrown with mosses and creepers, 
which had spread themselves over the 
thatched rod, and fell trailing wild wreaths 
and festoons down the sides and front. 
From either mossy seat within, the rivulet 
could be traced in all its windings, and the 
ripple of its waves over the pebbles mingled 
softly there with the rustling of boughs and 
leaves, and the playing of the breeze. The 
setting sun now lit the pools into a bright 
glow, and little gusts ever and anon swept 
over them, ruffling and dimpling them for a 
moment; swarms of flies flitted over them, 
and here and there the rise of a trout left a 
tiny widening circle of waves. “Iwas the 
scene of asummer eve. Who has not seen 
it? Yet who would tire to see it again and 
again, bringing fresh beauty, new thoughts, at 
each repetition? When such things pall, 
shut up the book of nature, close this word 
of God, for it has no longer a sign, or voice, 
or inspiration, for the soul. 

An open glade was our play-ground ; there, 
too, the mothers sat on an old trunk. In 
the summer-house Trevenna and the Squire 
held converse more serious and confidential 
than their wont. 

“TI didn’t see you on the bench to-day, 
Trevenna,” said the Squire, after some inter- 
esting observations as to whether the trout 
that rose in the pool under the rock was the 
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one he had hooked the day before. or whether 
the mist rising from the river was a sign of 
heat or rain. ‘‘ There was not much business, 
no poaching, though that fellow, Tom Ni- 
choll, was brought up on suspicion of throw- 
ing lime into the river to kill the fish, We 
had, however, rather a serious case of house- 
breaking. By the by, did you ever hear any 
thing more of the fellow who gave you that 
fright? I should have thought that you and 
the dog and Quamino would have tackled 
him, though I don’t think much of the dar- 
key’s pluck; the dog, however, was to be 
depended on, and you used to have a firm, 
strong grip. I never met with any thing of 
that sort,” continued he, maundering back 
nto old recollections; “ but a curious circum- 
stance occurred once to me in looking after 
poachers. My father one day discovered 
a wire near the west-end plantation, and 
saw the gap by which the man who set it 
had come and gone. In the evening he 
‘ook me—quite a boy then—with him to 
watch the spot. It was agreed that I should 
remain close by the wire, and that he should 
make a detour, and return in another direc- 
tion, avoiding the gap. It was almost dark ; 
and I remember that my heart beat quickly 


at the excitement and novelty of my situa- 


tion. Suddenly in the gap there appeared 
the figure of a man cautiously and quietly 
climbing over the hedge. I made one rush, 
and sprang upon him as he came down; we 
grappled and fell together on the grass, tum- 
bling over and over in the struggle. He was 
stronger and heavier than I was, and I felt 
my strength failing, and a dizziness coming 
over my eyes; he was fumbling, too, to get 
free play for a short stick he carried: ina 
sort of despair I raised my hand to strike, 
when a gleam of moonlight fell upon us, and 
I saw my father’s face. He had come back, 
contrary to agreement, by the gap, and each 
had taken the other for the poacher. I never 
trembled so as at that moment, and my father 
could not look at me for days without shud- 
dering at the thought of what might have 
happened.” 
Some faces show emotion by deep flushes 
or fiery eye-flashes, some by a cold pallor, 
and a fixedness of eye and feature. As the 
Squire went on and on with his story, a pale- 
ness came o’er Trevenna’s face, and the fea- 
tures grew still, cold, and fixed as stone. 
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Squire, returning to the first idea, “what 
that fellow’s motive could have been. Why 
he passed all the passages and closets where 
the plate or valuables might have been, and 
how he stumbled on the child’s room, is a 
mystery to me.” Turning round, he saw the 
paleness on his friend’s face grow more 
deadly, and the drops of perspiration stand 
coldly on the forehead. “I -have said some- 
thing to hurt you now, Trevenna—have 
touched some sore. If there be any thing 
painful or embarrassing in this matter, let it 
pass by forever. John Grenfell is not the 
man to unkennel any one’s secret. But if 
there be aught in which a helping hand or 
kindly thought can aid or comfort you, speak 
it out, man. The second barrel often brings 
down the bird, and a second head may wing 
a difficulty. At any rate, a clean breast often 
makes a free heart. So, let it be as you will, 
silence or council ; you may trust me for either. 
Our fathers for many generations have been 
friends and play-fellows, and I would be true 
to you for the sake of old associations, if 
nothing else. Say the word, then—shall it 
be a still tongue or open heart betwixt us?” 

At this appeal Trevenna’s face changed and 
changed again, showing the deep workings 
of an inward struggle. Once or twice he 
made an effort as if to speak; but the words 
seemed to stick in the throat, and there 
would come instead a low gurgling sound 
and the dead pallor would return, and the 
cold sweat-drops burst forth afresh. At last 
he seemed to gather up his strength into re- 
solve; the inward workings settled into a 
calm ; the throes of heart-pain subsided, and 
then, laying his hand on the Squire’s arm, he 
revealed in fitful, fervid utterances the story 
of a life. 

“Yes,” he said; “I will tell all. There 
may be much of shame in my story, much of 
error; but there has been also much suffering, 
much retribution; and though the doom of 
expiation may be not yet fulfilled, I feel that 
my soul has through the long years gradu- 
ally been clearing itself from the degradation 
of its one sin; and since God has given me 
my sweet child, it has been no longer dark; 
and come what will now, whilst that blessing 
remains, there will be light on my hearth, 
light in my soul. You know, John Grenfell, 
how that at my father’s death our family 
property was found to have dwindled and 
dwindled in successive generations, until 
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there was little left, save some plantations in 
the West Indies, which had always been 
managed by an agent, and with which we 
never concerned ourselves much, as long as 
the proceeds were regular and ample; and 
how we, my brother John and myself, re- 
solved to set forth for our Barbadian estates, 
and see what fortune and endeavor might do 
for us there, rather than stay at home, and 
find our property falling off field by field, and 
ourselves sinking gradually down to the state 
of poor gentlemen. 

“Well, away we started—young, strong, 
and sanguine—differing in temperament, but 
united enough in feeling and intent to be 
good yoke-fellows in the earnest work be- 
fore us. The sphere was new, not very 
genial perhaps, or very accordant with old 
habits and early training; yet it had its ex- 
citements and attractions. We found on our 
estates the usual effects of absenteeism. The 
land had deteriorated, and fallen into disor- 
der; the buildings were dilapidated, and the 
slaves were suffering from the grossest neg- 
lect and maltreatment. Here was work to 


do, and we stood to it’ manfully. Year by 
year we began to reap results; prosperity 


dawned before us; order and well-being 
sprang up around. With our slaves we were 
especially successful. It is some time ere 
fresh young blood yields to the influences of 
climate, and the young, fresh nature equally 
resists for awhile the influences of vicious 
habits and society. Thus in the strength of 
our own hearts, still pulsing with home feel- 
ings, we were able quietly and calmly to 
carry out our work of reform on those around 
us. Character always tells, even on slaves; 
and we soon found that we could do more by 
personal influences than many had effected 
by the strictest penal systems,—could do of- 
ten more by word or look than by whip or 
shackle. John, especially at first, had a 
wonderful mastery over them. His nature 
wok more with them than mine. His 
strength, his jovial spirit, his humor, had 
great attractions for them. They chimed in 
well with their own rough sports, their love 
of fun and drollery. They would do any 
thing—even work—for him; and his voice, 
laugh, or presence would always set them 
agog, and draw out all the best points of their 
nature. He was their constant theme and 
admiration, “Hi!” they would say, “dere 
Massa John—how lim walk—how him talk 





—how him work —how him laugh—and, my 
gar, how him drink!” alluding to his prac- 
tice of quaffing large goblets of cane-juice at 
a draught, Thus all went well; we lived on 
and on, prospering, toiling in kindly brother- 
hood of hope and intent. In these days of 
our confidence, under the influence of the 
feeling of community, which so often grows 
up betwixt men laboring and sugceeding to- 
gether, we made an agreement, a bond, that 
whatever wealth was won should be common 3 
that in case of one dying, the survivor should 
inherit all—that should one be childless, the 
children of the other should be heirs to both ; 
and there even gleams upon me a vague con- 
sciousness—a dark recollection—that, more 
than this, there was a compact binding us 
to unite the property by marriage, should one 
have sons and the other only a daughter or 
daughters; and that, failing this contract, 
the whole inheritance should go in the 
male line—so anxious were we to preserve 
our newly-gotten gain from the causes which 
had frittered away and exhausted our ances- 
tral estates. This clause has haunted me of 
late like a spectre, and is more a dread than 
a reality. 

“About this time our common interest 
compelled a temporary separation, and I 
went away to superintend a plantation ina 
different part of the island. Here I was 
alone, without companionship, without com- 
munion, and soon found that isolation is 
more dangerous to the soul even than free 
society. I began to lose that elasticity, and 
buoyancy which often protects the heart from 
debasement or corruption, and keeps it bound- 
ing and rising continually above temptation 
and beyond the passions. My energy, too, took 
a more selfish aim and purpose, and my spirit — 
grew unsocial and less sympathizing. Then 
came my trial and my fall. In a hut near 
my own house, close to the gate, so that I 
must needs pass it in all my outgoings and 
incomings, lived a mulatto girl with an old 
crone, her natural or adopted mother. They 
belonged to the property, yet in some way, 
had gained a priveleged exemption from the 
usual routine of labor, and performed only 
such light service about the house and 
grounds as they chose. They were from 
Grenada, and the girl showed signs of Span- 
ish blood in her fine, rich color, her oval 
face, full, voluptuous figure, and in the easy 
grace with which she moved. Ever as I came 
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and went, she stood before me a present 
temptation—obtruded before me in all her 
attractions. At first I withstood it well, and 
felt nought but indifference. Then use had 
its effects, and the cravings for some com- 
panionship wrought upon me. Our saluta- 
tions became longer, our meetings more fre- 
quent. I looked for them, then sought for 
them, and then—’twas the old story—we fell. 
From that hour my peace was gone. The 
spell of passion soon passed away, but the 
curse of sin clove to me, and entered into my 
life. -_ I was no longer alone. With me and 
beside me was one who influenced my every 
action; whose presence was a daily debase- 
ment, drawing down my soul step by step 
in pollution and misery. The nature of 
this girl was base, below the ordinary level 
of her kind; her temper and passions were 
strong, fierce, and wayward. Money, finery, 
pleasure, were her sole objects. If thwarted 
in her tastes, she would become furious, de- 
mon-like, and soon I starcely dared to pro- 
voke these bursts. A love of power, and a 
vindictiveness towards those who offended or 
displeased her, often showed themselves in 
little acts of tyranny and oppression, in 
which, God help me! I was often an unwill- 
ing abettor; and I became the veriest slave 
on the plantation—a slave with the sense of 
slavery hanging on me as a millstone. In 
time a child was born—a son. It could 
bring no joy, no pride, yet for the time it 
wasa bond and tie between us. This soon 
ceased. The boy grew up vicious and wilful. 
It was in vain I strove to curb or subdue his 
passions. The mother fostered and fed them 
by indulgence, by example, by every encour- 
agement. Very early appeared signs of that 
deep and innate depravity which makes one 
shudder for the future. In the vices of the 
child I saw the coming ‘retribution of the 
man. In my own heart there dwelt a sense 
of moral degradation, and I saw this ever and 
ever reflected in the bearing of those around 
me. The obedience paid was more that of 
fear than respect, and I missed the cordial, 
confiding tone which once existed in the in- 
tercourse betwixt me and my people. The 
bearing of dependents, like the shadows on a 
dial, indicate the stages and changes in the 
moral revolutions. I was fallen, and, as a con- 
sequence, self was more and more in the as- 
cendant. My only thought was to get rich— 
to make money enough to escape and throw 
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off the fetters, the irons of which entered 
into my very soul. God forgive me! to this 
thought I sacrificed every thing—for this I 
toiled—for this I wrought, for this I taxed 
hardly and relentlessly the labor of others, 
for this I racked the land under my care; 
and I was growing rich. The hour of re- 
lease seemed near, the day of liberty was al- 
ready dawning. 

“Meanwhile, all I saw and heard of my 
brother was far from comforting. His free, 
jovial temperament made him more suscepti- 
ble of the vitiating influences of the society 
around him. Gradually he yielded and 
yielded ; the temptations fastened themselves 
into habits. |The debauch became more fre- 
quent—excess habitual. The canker of daily 
vice was eating into his fine nature, spread- 
ing and stretching its roots through mind 
and body. He was not so far gone, however, 
but that a saving hand might have drawn 
him back from the abyss. I tried, but I had 
lost my power. My own sin paralyzed my 
arm, and made my tongue falter. Yet there 
was hope—hope that his nature might re- 
bound and recover itself. This hope was 
soon lost. In one of his reckless fits he pro- 
posed to, and then married, a Creole lady. 
Her character toned rather with the encour- 
agement of his vices than with their reform. 
Her influence became paramount—mine was 
repudiated, my counsel rejected, and my 
own sin thrown in my face. Hence we lived 
apart—seldom meeting—never with affection 
or in confidence; but rumors came to me of 
increased profligacy—of health, means, and 
character wasted in debauchery—of a temper 
soured by vice and disease; and soon, very 
soon, it began to be heard that the popular 
planter was becoming a tyrant,—that pun- 
ishment, harsh and intemperate, inflicted in 
haste and passion, was more and more fre- 
quent on his estate—that complaints, mur- 
murs, then words of wrath and threats of 
vengeance, were muttered sullenly and se- 
cretly among the people with whom he was 
once a sort of idol. The time was a crisis 
with us both. To me, thank God, it brought 
only warning—a dread, dark warning—fear- 
ful enough, bitter enough; to him it brought 
death—an evil, violent death. Oh, God! I 
scarce dare to recall the events of that time; 
memory revolts against passing back again 
across those dark limits. But it must be 
told.” Here Trevenna gasped, as if for 
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breath and strength, ere he went on with the 
story of his life. “It was a hot, sultry after- 
noon, and I was sitting in my room with 
closed blinds, striving to be cool—striving to 
forget the growing misery at my heart—striv- 
ing to see brighter spots in the future, when 
suddenly my son entered, his face flushed, 
and his eyes glaring with intoxication. He 
had grown now into youth, and we had be- 
come all but estranged. Our meetings were 
only altercations—reproof on my side, and 
insolence and anger on his. He only sought 
me to get money. That was his errand now. 
Heated and excited, he demanded a larger 
supply than ever I had granted before. I 
remonstrated; he persisted with insults and 
oaths. Roused from my forbearance, I gave 
a flat denial, and ordered him from my pres- 
ence. Scarce had I spoken, when—oh, God! 
it is too horrible to speak—his hand lifted 
and raised a knife to strike me—me, his fa- 
ther. Horror paralyzed me; I could not 
move hand or foot to arrest the blow. The 
blade gleamed before my eyes. At the in- 
stant Domingo, then almost a puppy, sprung 
from his place at my feet at the raised arm. 
The blow was turned, and the knife fell with 
broken force on the dog’s ribs. His growls 
and the noise brought Quamino to the spot. 
The wretched boy was disarmed, and led 
away, yelling out imprecations and threats. 
Iwas left alone—slone with my thoughts— 
alone with my conscience. “Twas a dark, 
dark hour. Those only who have wrestled 
with remorse, and stood face to face with the 
doom of retribution, can know the agony of 
such hours. 

“Scarcely had the sweat-drops dried on 
my forehead, my limbs ceased to tremble, or 
my heart to beat so wildly, when a horse’s 
steps were heard, and a man galloped up to 
the door to say that my brother was dead— 
had died in the night of a fit—was found ly- 
ing dead in his balcony in the morning. 

“My own woe made me callous for the 
moment—hard, stony. I had no grief, no 
tear for my brother. I could scarce compre- 
hend who or what it was that had been taken 
from me. Mechanically I went with the 
messenger—mechanically went on and on— 
on through the cane-fields—on through the 
avenue of cocoa-nut trees—on through the 
door—up the stairs—on to the balcony, and 
‘here he iay on the floor—he, my brother— 
dead. There he lay, stricken in the fulness 
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of life. Taken in the midst of enjoyment, a 
shattered glass was beside him—a cigar lay 
in the poor, clasped fingers. Could this 
bloated, discolored corpse be he who had so 
lately stood beside me strong, lusty, and life- 
ful—who a few years since, had started forth 
with me fresh, ardent, and hopeful? And 
here was the end—death, sin, misery. For 
awhile I knelt down by him alone; all the 
early memories—all the early hopes—all the 
early thoughts, came rushing back, and with 
them came the early feelings, softening and 
hallowing the heart, and kindling it into 
prayer; and there, by that dead brother, were 
uttered prayers which were answered in af- 
ter-life—there were formed resolves which 
have been patiently, firmly fulfilled. 

“The cause of death, on inquiry and exam- 
ination, was said to be apoplexy, and so it 
seemed—so it was believed. Shortly after, it 
was darkly whispered about that a man’s 
hand had done the deed—that some slaves, 
goaded to vengeance by wrong and punish- 
ment, had climbed up the balcony whilst he 
was asleep and insensible, had tied a cord 
round his neck outside the cravat, to leave 
no mark of violence—strangled him, and laid 
down the body in the semblance of death by 
the visitation of God. 

“These whispers at last reached me, add- 
ing to my grief the dark, dread suspicion of 
murder, 

“T could no longer stay in a spot darkened 
by such fearful scenes, even to realize my 
dreams of wealth. My resolve was made 
and acted on. I settled the inheritance with 
my brother’s widow and sons—placed my 
own portion under careful management, for I 
was bound by our compact not to sell it- 
provided for the woman and her son—and 
then turned my back on a place which I had 
first seen with such hope, and which was now 
nothing to me but a dark, black memory. 

“Soon after my arrival in England, chance 
led me to meet with one whom I had known 
and regarded in early years, who had then 
held a dependent position, but was now free. 
She was one in whose gentleness and affec- 
tion I could hope to find the repose and 
peace I sought. We married; my thoughts 
were attracted back to the home of my youth, 
and we came hither. You know the rest. 


How the longings, the prayers of years were 
answered, after many bitter disappointments, 





by the birth of my sweet Rose; how she has 
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woven and clustered blessings around me; 
and how I began at last to feel peace and 
know happiness. I had almost forgotten the 
dark past. My life, welling purely and 
brightly at first from the fountain-head, then 
fouled and stained by a dark stream running 
into it, seemed again to be clearing itself as 
it widened and deepened towards the close. 
I had heard regularly from Barbadoes. My 
brother’s children were going on in the old 
voluptuous course. My son had sunk lower 
and lower, deeper and deeper, in wicked- 
ness and depravity ; his mother was taken off 
by fever, and soon after he disappeared alto- 
gether. I had heard nothing for several 
years—had almost ceased to think of him 
until that terrible night, when I was roused 
from my sleep by my child’s cries, and rushed 
in pursuit after the man whom the dog had 
seized. Once—ay, twice—in my terror at 
the danger which had threatened my dar- 
ling, I levelled a pistol I had taken up at 
him, but the head of the dog moved ever be- 
tween, and intercepted my aim. God be 
praised for this; for when I had strangled 
the dog off him, and lifted up the light, I 
looked in my son’s face. Yes; ’twas he who 
stood there, pale and bleeding. You may 
well imagine now how he escaped, and why 
Quamino, who alone of my domestics had 
followed me to England, diverted the pur- 
suit from the right direction. 

“What the wretched man’s motive was I 
cannot tell—whether it was plunder or vio- 
lence, or only reconnoitering—whether he 
came by chance or design. But his presence 
has brought back all the old thoughts, and 
filled my future with forebodings. I live in 
fear—in fear that at every step I may once 
more come upon him—that every paper I 
take up may reveal some villiany or violence 
he has committed. , 

“Now, Grenfell, you have the clue to my 
life, and whether it may loosen or strengthen 
your friendship, you know all.” 

There was a pause, a short pause. The 
Squire had listened with deep, earnest inter- 
est, marked here and there by occasional ex- 
clamations, and, when the story was ended, 
seemed sunk in thought; then rising, he laid 
his hand on Trevenna’s shoulder, and said, 
“Tis a sad, strange tale; my thoughts don’t 
come quickly. I must think over, sleep on 
it, ere I can give counsel or opinion; but 
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you have trusted me, and I will stand by you 
to the end. What can or may be done, I 
cannot yet see; we will talk more of it to- 
morrow. Meanwhile look at this, and let it 
cheer your spirit.” 

As he spoke, he turned Trevenna towards 
the glade where Rose was sporting in the 
evening light, dancing on the grass, and toss- 
ing up handfuls of flowers, with the boys and 
dogs all playing around her, and the two 
mothers sitting with their gentle faces turned 
towards the group and the sunset. The pic- 
ture flashed back a light upon his soul, kin- 
dling it with hope, with faith. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Youru—if angels guard the cradle bed, if 
they spread their wings fondly and lovingly 
over childhood, there must be joyousness 
in their glances, a glad motion in the win- 
nowing of their wings, as they hover and 
circle around the courses of youth, and see 
them leading, mingling, joining with all the 
emblems of young life, the morn, the spring. 
time, the dawning light, the buds, the blos- 
soms, the springing corn-blades; see them 
blended with the gentle influences of sun- 
shine, sweet airs, bright skies, and luxuriant 
verdure. It must be joy to their beings, joy 
such as there is in heaven, to breathe in the 
pure thoughts and aspirations of young 
hearts, to catch their free, high impulses, 
their fresh, warm affections, and float them 
upward, heavenward. It must be joy, the 
joy of angels, to move around, a celestial 
barrier, warding off the arrow that flieth 
by day, and the evil thoughts that fly day 
and night. A pleasant sight is youth to men 
and angels, pleasant to see the meeting of 
youth with youth, of youth with the morn, 
with the spring-time—pleasant, above all, 
to see young natures meeting and mingling, 
their thoughts blending, their impulses 
bending to each other, their hearts shed- 
ding forth their emotions and impressions, 
joy to joy, fervor to fervor, love to love, 
feeling to feeling, courage to courage, hate 
to hate, sensibility and apathy, tenderness 
and coldness, rashness and timidity, impres- 
siveness and falseness, acting and reacting- 
on each other, shading, toning, and reflect- 
ing each other. Pleasant are the memo- 
ries of such meetings. Even to world-worn 
hearts, world-tried natures, they came as 
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moon-gleams on the waters, soft and beauti- 
ful, reflecting in a mellow light the bright, 
joyous life of other days. 

Thus come back upon me the memories of 
the hours passed with Rose and Gerald. 
Even now—now that I look back on a full- 
joyed youth and a goodly prime—no mem- 
ories have so tender a light, or such a thrill- 
ing voice for the heart as these.: 

Gerald and Rose—summer days, and sum- 
mer eves—autumn rambles, rides, nuttings, 
scramblings in woods and orchards, winter 
sports, fireside stories, all come wafted back 
in one vision, the two loved faces and forms 
standing out as the figures grouped in the 
lights and shades of youth. 

Gerald, as he appears now before me, was 
a fine, healthy, active, bold fellow, free- 
hearted, generous, full of impulse, full of 
quick spirit, not a genius, not even clever, 
but gifted with ready, innate perceptions of 
moral greatness or feeling, with a keen, 
though not deep, sense of natural beauty. 
Hero-deeds and hero-thoughts, the maxims 
and apothegms of the great, stories of ad- 
venture or of broad fun, caught his sympathy 
and admiration at once. Nature’s pictures 
were, at the moment, glorious, beautiful; but 
itwas hard to see what impress they made 
on the heart, or how they were casting them- 
selves into the future being. He had that 
gift, so mysterious, so enviable to those who 
have it not, the gift of winning love and no- 
tice. None seemed to look with indifference 
on that open, handsome face, with its bright 
brown eye, on that smooth, rounded forehead, 
overhung with short, thick, chestnut curls; 
or on that figure, so round and elastic that 
it was redeemed from the ungainliness which 
so often stamps hoppityhoyhood. All 
seemed to recognize the attraction of the 
sweet smile, the pleasant voice, and the gay 
laugh. I myself, his chosen companion and 
friend, sank back from a comparison with 
him. Sometimes there would arise in my 
mind a sense that this inferiority was not 
real or just, and there would’ cross my 
thoughts instances from the schoolroom and 
the play-ground, which made me rebel 
against the judgment of the world—our 
world; but a word from him, a smile, or a 
slap on the shoulder, would again make me 
content to be his fides Achates, his man Fri- 
day, or any thing, so that I were with him and 
Rose. Of course, he was her favorite; his 
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impulsiveness, his mirth, the wild spirit with 
which he dashed and bounded onwards, 
climbing trees for the mere sake of climb- 
ing, leaping across brooks, to leap back 
again, jumping up for a flower she faticied, or 
springing after a squirrel, always made him 
the chief of our parties. It sometimes flashed 
upon me, that I thought more for Rose, 
when absent, did more in gathering up trea- 
sures, in reading stories and learning verses 
to repeat to her; yet some way his services 
had always a greater charm, and she would 
spring away from listening to some legend 
Ihad gathered for her, at a shout, or a call, 
ora laugh from him. Still there was no 
envy or rivalry. We were happy together, 
happy in our triple alliance. 

One fine afternoon towards the end of Au- 
gust we all accompanied the Squire in one of 
his strolls. The first of September was near, 
and he was taking out some young dogs to 
try them in a field near the park. They 
were the progeny ofold Grouse. That patri- 
arch, indeed, rejoiced in as numerous an off- 
spring as any caliph or Eastern sultan. 
There was no chance of the paternal name or 
virtues dying out from want of representa- 
tives. The pepper-and-mustard style of no- 
menclature would have been necessary to 
designate all the branches of the stock. In 
every kennel in the county was a Grouse. 
These were the youngest born, and were said 
to take very much after the father, though, 
of course, falling far short of his perfection, 
The old dog moved amid them with a sort of 
pride and condescension, repressing by his 
grave deportment all familiarities and ex- 
cesses, yet showing a mild forbearance for 
the exuberances of youth. No elder in the 
presence of juveniles—no tutor before his pu- 
pils—could have been more exact, more pre- 
cise than he was, the moment we entered the 
stubble or arrish. His every movement, his 
every attitude, was most perfect and pointer- 
like. All his casts and turns were made with 
a most exemplary correctness. Neither tail 
nor head was a shade out of its bearing. 
True and steady he moves. Ah! he will 
show those young dogs what a pointer should 
be. Hush! the Squire’s finger is uplifted, 
He is standing firm as a rock; the tail 
straight and stiff; the body motionless; the 
forefoot lifted ; the head turned; the eye fixed 
and still—a sculptor might take that posture. 





The shades of departed pointers might look 
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on it with pride. The critics of all the tribes 
and families of the race could see no fault 
in it. It was a challenge and an example. 
At the same instant the three young dogs, 
with the impulse of instinct, all backed the 
point, though trembling and quivering with 
excitement. “Beautiful, by Jove!” mut- 
tered the Squire, with bated breath. “Oh, 
how pretty!” cried Rose. A look and a 
gesture checked even her voice. We were 
on professional ground now—beyond the lim- 
its of toleration. Presently a young Grouse— 
the son of promise, too—gives a low whine 
and creeps forward. This is an error of 
youth, and may be excused. Again he 
ereeps on. ‘This, even, may be overlooked, 
as the indiscretion of inexperience. But now 
he is growing more and more restless— 
moves on and on. This is not to be borne; 
no dog of character can allow his dignity to 
be thus compromised. So old Grouse qui- 
etly gives up his point, and turns indignantly 
away, throwing from his shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of such an un-pointer-like act. 
Two hours after, he is discovered standing by 
himself at a solitary bird, as though he had 
found some satisfaction and relief in this ex- 
ercise of character. When he turned, all the 
young dogs rushed in—the birds rose—and 
Quamino, who had looked on the whole pro- 
ceeding with great interest, excited by the 
movement and the whirring of the wings, 
sprang after the covey with open mouth and 
outstretched hands. This escapade saved the 
blood of the Grouse race from the indignity 
of. the lash, and was nearly giving the Gren- 
fell property the benefit of a minority. The 
Squire went off in a fit of laughter, which 
ended in apoplectic chokes and coughs. 
Nothing is ever so ridiculous to a man as 
a blunder or burlesque in his own line or 
walk. ‘ 

“ Why, Quamino,” said the Squire, when 
he had recovered breath again, “how is it 
you didn’t catch them? I never knew you 
were such a sportsman before.” 

“Me not berry much sportsman, Massa 
Squire, but me kill turkey once.” 
“ Ah! how was that, then? 

18 the story.” 

“Why, you know Massa Higgins in Bar- 
badoes; him hab next station to us. Well, 
him hab turkey; and dis turkey come to 
roost tree night on our fence, so me knock 
him over, and take him for de rent.” 


Come, give 
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“By Jove, Quamino I hope you won't be 
trying your hand on those in the Lady’s 
meadow, or my Christmas dinner will come 
short ?” 

“No, saar. Me hab ’spect for property. 
Dey no commit trespass.” 

Our walk homeward led us through a 
woodland path. The pointers had been 
taken back, and Domingo alone was follow- 
ing us. On a sudden he rushed forwards 
towards a bed of briers at the foot of a tree, 
and then started back with a sharp yell and 
a look of fear. At the same moment we saw 
the heads and forked tongues of two adders 
reared above the brush-wood. Gerald, with 
his usual impulse rushed on them striking 
right and left ; I followed crushing the heads 
of both with well-aimed blows of a stick; 
yet it was Gerald who killed the adders that 
stung poor Domingo. An exelamation from 
Rose attracted our attention towards the 
dog; his head had swollen to a great size; 
his eyes were half closed, and he seemed al- 
most stupified. This was a great dilemma, 
for the elders had left us and we knew not 
what to do. Luckily an old woodman came 
to our relief and applied what he supposed 
an effectual remedy, by tying the bark peeled 
off a young ash round the neck near the 
swelling advising us on getting home to rub 
the part with oil and send for old Biddy to 
charm it. “Then” added he “at sundown 
when them varmints die the dog will be all 
right or he will die.” The thought of the 
possibility of her old guard’s death set Rose 
a-crying but we set ourselves manfully to 
work—half dragged, half led Domingo home. 
The remedy of the oil was at once applied, 
and a hint of the charm set Quamino off for 
old Biddy, who was supposed to possess the 
power of healing all scalds and burns, and ex- 
tracting venom from wounds. Presently he 
was heard ushering her in with much cere- 
mony and deference, for in his heart he had 
great awe of the old crone, who had the rep- 
utation of being a witch as well as charmer. 

“Come in, Biddy; dis de dog. Here, ole 
fella,” addressing Domingo, “here de great 
Obee woman come to cure him. She say, 
‘Go out, snak,’ and him go.” 

Biddy was the very spirit of witchdom. 
The weird sisters of Macbeth were never bet- 
ter got up for the part. The withered, be- 
grimmed skin, the wrinkled face, the sharp 
features, the quick, cunning grey eye, the 
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dirty white hair hanging in elf-locks, the 
red cloak, the crook stick, were all accord- 
ing to established characteristics, The cring- 
ing, whining, fawning voice and manner, 
were not so orthodox. The antecedents of 
her life, as they were known and told, all fa- 
vored her present reputation. She had been 
a camp-follower in the Peninsular War; had 
witnessed the death of two successive hus- 
bands; had seen many a battle-field; and 
boasted of having once saved the colors of 
the regiment by sewing them under her pet- 
ticoats. It was said, too, that the old, withered 
form, once gaunt and bony, had often been 
seen prowling amid the heaps of dead and 
wounded on the night after a battle, and that 
the skinny hand, as it passed over their faces 
and down their limbs, struck more dread into 
the hearts of bleeding, maimed, dying sol- 
diers, than the bayonets or swords of the foe. 
She came in curtsying, and bowing, and ut- 
tering blessings on the house, which sounded 
in her tones like maledictions. Then, after 
swallowing a glass of gin, and attempting to 
force caresses on Gerald, whose father she 
declared that she had nursed, she sat down 
by the dog, took his head in her lap, mum- 
bling some words, and making some signs as 
she passed her hands over the bitten parts; 
and when she rose and shuffled rather hur- 
riedly away, it struck me that I saw some- 
thing drop from her, and immediately after- 
wards the dog’s nose seemed attracted to- 
wards it. I stooped down, and picked up 
what seemed a roll of meat. On showing it 
to Quamino, his eyes started out from his 
head, and his teeth chattered as he ex- 
claimed— 

“ Dat cussed ole tief—dat tarned ole witch 
—she try to poison de dog. Me must show 
dis to massa.” 

The old pallor came back on Trevenna’s 
face as he saw the meat, and heard the story. 
The attempt to poison the dog roused the 
suspicion that some scheme of violence and 
plunder was meditated towards his house, 
and his mind could associate only one man 
with such a deed. "T'was too late to consult 
the Squire. He dared not seek other aid. 
So that night he kept silent, lonely watch. 
The dog, strangely enough, had begun to re- 
Vive soon after sunset—had roused and 
shaken himself, and taken his old post by 
Rose’s bed. He, the father—father of one 
so dear, and one so dreaded—sat by the lone 
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hearth with a solitary light, keeping such ward 
as aman would keep who felt that each coming 
hour, each coming minute, might bring him in 
deadly contact with his own flesh and blood; 
that in self-defence, or in defence of those 
dearer to him, his hand might be raised against 
his own son. He sat unarmed and alone. 
None but he might see, none but he might 
meet the face which might intrude on the 
watches of that night. The beating heart told 
the minutes as they passed away; as each 
hour was chimed, the dread gathered thicker 
and darker o’er his soul. The night wore on 
slowly and stilly, and the morn broke at last. 
With the morn came Rose—Rose, with her 
twining arms, her soft kisses, her merry 
laugh, and her play, chasing away the dark- 
ness which had brooded o'er that dread 
watch. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the road leading from Trevenna’s house 
to Penhaddoc Park, there was a by-path 
branching off to the right. It was a muddy, 
grass-grown lane, a favorite abode of toads, 
and was darkened by overhanging bushes. 
At the bottom it was crossed by a dull, slug- 
gish, gutter-like stream; and in a corner on 
the other side, where hemlock, and mallow, 
and brier grew, rank and matted, stood a 
mud hut, rudely thatched, with one or two 
small, narrow windows oddly. placed at some 
height from the ground. In front, there was 
a stagnant pool, in which squattered a brood 
of half-starved ducks, This was the home of 
Biddy, the witch. On one side of the door 
was a cage, inhabited by an old half-bald ra- 
ven; and on the other lay a large flat stone, 
underneath which was supposed to be kept 
an old toad, to assist her in her incantations. 
Down this lane, on the night after Domingo 
was bitten by the snake, walked the Squire 
and Trevenna, moving slowly, and stopping 
at intervals in close and serious talk. 

“ Yes, Trevenna,” said the Squire, enfore- 
ing some previous argument, “I am con- 
vinced that this old hag must know some- 
thing of the man you seek, and that her 
attempt to poison the dog must have been 
made at his instigation. Her hut has often 
been a sort of mumper’s inn, a refuge for 
tramps and vagabonds. Depend upon it, he 
is here. We will easily unearth him, if you 
have the courage to meet him, and, once for 
all, face the difficulty.” 
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For awhile Trevenna stood communing 
with himself, his lips moving as though he 
were asking for other and better aid than the 
strength of his own heart. Then bracing 
himself up to the resolve, he said, “Be it 
so; 1 will stand the trial. I must—1 will see 
him; will try whether there be any hope of 
reclaim, any means of rescue for him. It is 
my part to forbear, my part to offer atone- 
ment for my own sin. At any rate, it may be 
that this dread, which is overshadowing my 
life, which is threatening others, may be dis- 
pelled if met fairly and boldly.” 

“That’s right. Meet it like a man. Half 
the difficulties in the world disappear before 
a brave, open front. I will manage old 
Biddy. Do you enter the house. If he be 
there, as I think is almost certain, your own 
heart will tell you what to say, what to do. 
That is not for me to advise. God help thee, 
friend. I know it will be asore, hard trial.” 

At that moment they came in view of the 
hut. All was quiet. There was nought stir- 
ring. A knock at the door produced a 
grumpling, grunting interjection from Biddy ; 
and then, after a little delay, she appeared 
herself. The sight of her visitors startled 
and alarmed her, at first; but she soon re- 
sumed her old manner, and began to fawn 
and whine round the Squire. 

“Oh, blessings on his dear face! Is he 
come to see his old Biddy, that nursed and 
suckled un?” snivelled out the old crone, 
trying to kiss the Squire’s hand. “ Doesn’t 
she love un better than her own children, the 
dear ?” 

This might easily have been the case with- 
out the Squire’s suffering from excess of af- 
feetion, as she was said to have sold one 
child, and driven another out of doors, and 
to have brought up her family generally in 
such loving and happy nurture, that the eld- 
est son was now a sojourner in the colonies, 
and the rest scattered as vagabonds over the 
kingdom, gathering experiences of all the 
different jails, lock-ups, and cadgers’ haunts. 

“Well, well, Biddy, that will do,” said the 
Squire, after successively freeing his hand, 
button, and coat-tail from her grasp. “Now 
we want to talk upon a little business. Mr. 
Trevenna here wishes to give you a little 
compliment for curing his dog.” 

“Ah, poor, dumb ecretur! Did poor old 
Biddy’s charm save him?” she continued, in 
the same whining tone. “ Any trifle will be 
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welcome, ’Tisn’t much Biddy wants—a lit- 
tle snuff, or a little of the comfort, dear,” she 
added, in a whisper. 

“ Ay, ay, Biddy, we will take care of that; 
but we want to know how this piece of poi- 
soned meat came to be dropped in the 
kitchen, close by the dog’s nose, the night 
you were there. Can you tell us any thing 
about that?” 

The old hag’s face grew more haggard, 
more witch-like, as the Squire spoke, and her 
whine became more abject, more jarring, as 
she answered— 

“Her dear boy wouldn’t think his old 
Biddy would go to hurt the dog—would he ? 
she that loves all the animals, poor things, 
Why should she want to harm un?” 

“Well, Biddy, you know that Mr. Treven- 
na’s house was broken into,” said the Squire 
sternly, and that the dog siezed a man in the 
passage, and nearly killed him; and ’tis 
rather odd, so soon after that, some one 
should be trying to make away with the ani- 
mal. We want to see that man, Biddy, and 
we must see him. You know where and 
who he is. I shouldn’t like to bring the con- 
stables down on my old nurse, or to have her 
brought up for conniving with burglars; but 
what can I do if it comes before the bench?” 

This last hint seemed to take great effect, 
and to rouse her from the crooning, groaning 
state into which she had fallen when the 
Squire began. 

“Oh, what can old Biddy know about 
it? How can she tell what every poor boy 
who comes to lay down on her straw, is do- 
ing? Sure he seems harmless enough ; and 
if he wants to have his rights, who can 
blame un?” 

“He is here, then, that’s all we want to 
know. No harm shall come to him.” 

The hag spoke not, but looked assent with 
her cunning grey eyes. The Squire nodded 
to Trevenna. He stood a moment or two to 
collect courage, then lifted the latch and en- 
tered, 

An hour passed away, and still the door 
was closed. Another was half spent, when 
Trevenna came out, with the tried look of 
one who had gone through much in short 
space; yet there was lightsomeness of spirit 
about the whole man, which told that relief 
had come out of suffering. 

Silently the Squire took his arm, and they 
walked on for awhile without speaking. 
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“Yes, Grenfell, you were right,” he said at 
last—“ right in advising me to face my trial. 
Not for all the wealth I once sought so ea- 
gerly, would I pay back the peace that this 
last hour has given me. There has been 
much of agony in this meeting—old wounds 
have been ripped open—the ashes of old 
memories raked up. There have been re- 
criminations, explanations, revelations, recon- 
ciliations, and at last there is peace, if not 
love, betwixt me and my son. Oh God! what 
a pang it was, asI entered that hut, to see 
the poor, ragged, vagrant-looking being, 
who lay huddled on the straw in a corner, 
haggard, world-worn, scarred: with wounds 
in the strife of life, vengeful with despair and 
hatred. For years he had been tossed and 
buffeted —cast hither and thither—been ever 
stranded or wrecked ; had tried the land, the 
sea, the mines, the prairies; had failed and 
suffered everywhere. At last chance threw 
him on the English shore—despair led him 
to seek me out—the entry into my house was 
more with the object of discovering whether 
any children had succeeded to what he con- 
ceived his rights, and of seeing in what state 
and how [I lived, rather than with an intent 


of violence or plunder, when the dog rushed 
upon him, and, with the instinct of old ha- 
tred, nearly throttled him. What he might 
afterwards have meditated, goaded on by 
despair, want, revenge, and the suggestions 
of that infernal hag, my soul shudders to 


think. Thank God, by your counsel that 
has been averted. At first he repelled all 
commune with me, rejected all overtures, and 
stood on his old war with the world. But 
my heart was firm in its resolve, and I perse- 
vered, until, at last, he softened and_melted, 
and we sat side by side. All was to be for- 
gotten and forgiven; from the dark past and 
the clouded present we went on into a future. 
There was yet to be the promise of a new 
life before him. Sent forth by me, with new 
hopes and under new auspices, he was to 
start afresh, and make another advance in 
the battle of life. To-night I write to town, 
asking my confidential agent to meet me 
here, and arrange for my son’s being intro- 
duced into a new course in one of our colo- 
nies—Canada or Australia. A week hence, 
when all is settled, we are to meet at the 
Cross Keys Inn, on the other side of the river 
from Panhaddoc Ford. Rose shall see and 
know him ere he leaves. Thus all looks well 
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and fair. A few years more—a few years of 
earnest work, of reputable career, and we 
may meet once more as father and son 
should meet.” 

The. Squire would say naught to ‘gloom 
this hopeful prospect, though it looked not 
so bright or promising in his eye, but pressed 
his friend’s hand with a kindly sympathy as 
they parted at the park-gate. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A WEEK had passed, and the eventful 
morn had arrived. All the necessary ar- 
rangements had been fairly made, and Tre- 
venna set forth for the interview. Quamind 
was driving him ina gig. The day was fair 
and bright. As they crossed the bridge, 
Trevenna saw that Domingo was following 
them, and it struck him that the animosity 
betwixt him and his son might lead to un- 
pleasantness, and they stopped to drive him 
back. The dog, as dogs always do, obeyed 
the dismissal reluctantly—went partly back 
—then stopped—then, when unobserved, 
crept on again. This delayed them on the 
bridge until they saw people on the other 
side making signs to them to come on. All 
eyes were fixed on the hills towards the north, 
where the river had its source. O’er them 
the clouds were banked in a dark, heavy mass, 
which seemed, again and again, to burst with 
great masses of water. It was a waterspout 
which had fallen at the very head of the 
stream, and was swelling its gentle current 
to the rush and force of a cataract. Pres- 
ently was heard a deep boom, like the sweep 
of a mighty wind—then a roar deep and 
hoarse as the beating of the surge against the 
sea-shore—then the huge body of swelling 
waters was seen rolling, flooding onwards, 
whelming trees, houses, and meadows in its 
impetuous flow: It is nearing a large oak, 
reaches 1ts topmost boughs, and in an instant 
the tree is whirled onwards, roots upper- 
most; a farm-yard, with its ricks and linheys, 
is before it; and presently a mass of stone 
and straw is sucked in and driven round in 
the eddies. Onwards it flows and gurges; 
nearer and nearer now to the old bridge. 
For a moment it is seen standing with its 
hoar stones and ivy-covered buttresses—then 
the waters are upon it—they beat and surge 
against it. ‘There is a louder roar, a heavier 
rush, and the old greystones—the old time- 
worn buttresses—are hurled from their foun- 
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dations, and borne on in the maelstrom whirl 
of waters. The dog had stood on the bridge, 
hesitating whether to come or go, until it 
was too late, and the flood swept him’ away. 
His master and Quamino shouted and waved 
to encourage him; and when last seen he 
was lifting his head boldly and battling 
bravely with the waves. Saddened by the 
fate of this old faithful servant, Trevenna went 
on to the trysting-place. Hour passed on 
hour, yet no one came. "Twas true that the 
river might have swollen just before he came 
to pass the ford, and stopped him. There 
was as much cause for hope as fear; yet dark 
forebodings came over them, and the night 
was passed in dread suspense. In the morn- 
ing the waters had subsided to their usual 
height, leaving the fields and meadows 
strewn with wreck, like the-bottom of the 
sea. Heaps of stone and timber, bee-hives, 
trees, sheep-folds, gates, lay scattered here 
and there; and the whole ground was cov- 
ered and lain with matted fragments of hay, 
and straw, and mould. Trevenna and Qua- 
mino passed back easily by the ford, and as 
their safety had been seen and notified to the 
family, there had been little or no uneasi- 
ness. After the first greetings, however, 
Rose turned round and said, “ But where is 
Domingo?” 

“Ah, Missey Rose,” half blubbered Qua- 
mino, “him gone—poor ole fella, him took 
away in de flood yesterday. Me see him 
lift his head one minute, and gib one leetle 
bark, as much as say, Give my love to Mis- 
sey Rose, and den me see him no more—dem 
his last words.” 

Poor Rose—the sweet blue eyes were fill- 
ing with tears, and her young bosom was 
heaving with sobs at hearing of the loss of 
her staunch old friend and guard, when a 
scraping and whining were heard at the door. 

“Dat him duppy—dat old Domingo’s 
duppy,” said Quamino, with a scared look. 

The door was opened, and in stalked the 
dog, or rather the spectre of the dog—so 
gaunt and lank was he, so hollow-eyed, his 
coat so matted and worn. Rose leaped upon 
him at once, threw her arms round his neck, 
kissed and hugged him, crying out—*«O 
my dear old friend, you are safe, you are 
not drowned.” And the dog, as if overcome 
with the like feeling, put his huge paw on 
ner shoulder, licked her face and neck over 
and over, whining with joy. Quamino, in 
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the eagerness of welcome, placed a large 
platter of food before: him, saying, “ Dere, 
ole fella, eat on as long as good skin hold— 
you want some ballast, me tink.” 

The dog, as if understanding the words, set 
to at his meal: that finished, he began to 
look round restlessly and wistfully for his 
master; then, hardly answering his caresses, 
he moved out through the door, whining and 
stopping at times to see if they followed. 
“Come, Quamino—come along,” said Tre- 
venna at last, “the dog has something to 
show and tell. God grant it be not what] 
forebode.” 

On went the dog, slowly and steadily, to- 
wards the river, they following, until they 
came to a part below the ford, called the 
Cadger’s Pool. There the dog sat on the 
bank, looked steadily on the opposite shore, 
and howled. 

“ He sees something,” said Trevenna ; “go 
—run—Quamino, get men with the drag-nets 
at once. The pool must be dragged—we 
must know the meaning of this, good or 
bad.” 

The Cadger’s Pool, so named from a 
cadger having been drowned in it, as a 
dark, gloomy spot, where, after a bright, 
rapid flow, the river stagnated for awhile, and 
lay in black, heavy stillness—a stillness so 
great that no breeze ever seemed to stir it; 
a blackness so thick, that no eye ever pene- 
trated to the bottom. Black rocks, over- 
grown with stunted brushwood, shelved down 
towards, and threw their shadows on it. It 
was a place avoided by schoolboys and an- 
glers generally: There was a superstitious 
belief that no fish ever lay there—none cer- 
tainly were ever caught. The men and the 
nets came at last. The pool is dragged 
again and again; naught is found or seen; 
yet still the dog looks at one spot on the op- 
posite shore, and howls. At last an old vet- 
eran salmon-fisher, well used to fathom the 
waters with his eye, goes over, lies down 
on the rock, and there on a jutting point, 
sees something hanging and floating; the 
grapnel is thrown down—misses—catches— 
and upwards is drawn the body of a man 
—a young, dark, powerful man, for death 
had smoothed out the wrinkles and the 
scars. He is laid on the bank—a cry is 
uttered that something has been found—all 
rush across, Trevenna among the rest. One 
look—it is enough; and forth from his heart 
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goes the bitter cry—heard by few, perhaps 
by none, “ Blood of my blood, flesh of my 
flesh—my son, my son!” and the strong 
man totters away to sorrow and weep alone. 

The man, the poor, wretched man, had 
been crossing the ford when the flood came, 
and had been caught in its rush. By what 
mysterious instinct the dog knew of his fate 
—whether in his own swim for life he had 
seen the man struggling or the body hang- 
ing, who can tell? ay, who can tell, save He 
who planted the instinct ? 

The body was found—that was enough for 
the many. “ Found drowned,” was the sen- 


tence by which the fact and the fate were re- |. 


corded among men, 
Trevenna sat in his room—the darkness 


Mr. Apert Suitn ar Honcxone.—Writ- 
ing from Hongkong on the 22nd of August, 
Mr. Smith says, ‘“ Here we are all safe and 
sound, among them at last, surrounded by junks 
and pigtails, and noble ladies. and gentlemen. 
I have bought the enclosed pictures from a 
splendid merchant who has come off to the side 
of the ship on three planks, by the aid of a 
broomstick. We left Singapore on the 23rd 
ult. Iwas immensely delighted with it; it is 
quite a Chinese piace. The shed shops are such 
rich places, they sell the most wonderful things 
in them,—toys and gods and lanterns, and joss 
properties and . aed crockery. The filth they 
eat in the eating-houses far surpasses that cooked 
at that old trattoria at Genoa. It consists, for 
the most part, of rats, bats, snails, bad eggs, and 
hideous fish, dried in the most frightful atti- 
tudes. Some of the restaurateurs carry their 
cook shops about with them on long poles, with 
the kitchen at one end-and the salle-a-manger at 
the other. These are celebrated for a soup 
made, I should think, from large caterpillars, 
boiled in a thin gravy with onions. The barbers 
also carry their shops about, and they shave, cut 
beards, and syringe ears right in the middle of 
the street. A Chinese merchant asked me to 
dinner. I went, of course, and after dinner we 
started for the theatre. They played a Chinese 
opera, with abont fifty performers ; there were 
lots of devils in the piece, with tumbling and 
fighting in every scene. They only had one 
clarionet and two gongs in the orchestra, but 
when there was a situation in the piece one fel- 
low knocked two hollow canes together to show 
the audience they were to applaud. The mer- 
chant lives in firstrate style and has a wonder- 
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of old times had overcast him ; his heart was 
heavy even to rebellion—rebellion against 
the doom of retribution which had fallen so 
suddenly on him, when hope was breaking 
on him—hope that the consequences of his 
sin might yet be redeemed in happiness. 
He sorrowed as one who would not be com- 
forted. The door opened, and Rose glided 
in silently, for she felt the presence of grief, 
and threw her arms gently round his neck, 
placed her soft cheek on his, and murmured 
soft, loving words in his ear, which were to 
his soul as the strains of David’s harp were 
to Saul’s. 

The man looked up from the depth of his 
sorrow, and saw only “ light on his hearth.” 





ful garden. All the fruit trees are very small; 
there were pines like cabbages, and a quantity 
of a large creeper called ‘monkey cups,’ because 
down the stalk there are regular pitchers and 
tops filled with water, from which Jacko re- 
freshes himself in the woods. There were, also, 
among his live stock, Cashmere goats, porcu- 

ines, kangaroos, Pekin pigs, and Brahmin 

ulls, and in the jungle across the valley tigers 
and all sorts of novelties. I slept on shore that 
night, or rather I went to bed but I could not 
sleep, as I missed the noise of the screw and 
the creaking of the timbers, and the bed was 
too steady. The last night before we got to 
Hongkong we had an “entertainment” on 
board, and I was stage manager. We made a 
first-rate room of sails and flags, and the whole 
affair went off capitally. There are no hotels 
at Hongkong, but a very nice club with bed- 
rooms. I was proposed and elected as soon as 
I arrived, so that is very jolly. To-day they 
hold a Chinese féte in honor of their dead rela- 
tions. They keep firing crackers all day in the 
streets and burn their long pastilles. I don’t 
think they care much about their religion ; they 
go into the temples to get cool, or sit down, or 
go to sleep. The children are frightened at the 
gods, they are so hideous; they roar with terror 
when they are placed in front of them. The 
people walk about with their hats on, and whis- 
tle and smoke, and do what they like; the mer- 
chants selling gilt paper and pastilles sit round 
the sides, and sometimes they beat a gong to 
attract customers. Nothing that I can write 
now can give you the least idea of this wonder- 
ful emg I see every hour how very faithful 
Cooke’s descriptions were.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE two days of practice appointed for the 
Charltons were well used, and Charlton 
showed a fair degree of skill, and was very 
glad of the excuse the shooting gave him for 
being out of doors, away from Sir Simon, for 
he found his temper too much tried in his 
company, and Lady Allerton’s was not much 
more tolerable to him. Luckily the marching 
between targets was too monotonous for her 
to endure with patience, and after a few shrugs 
of the shoulder, and a few smart sentences, a 
few cuts at Edith and Vernon, and a few 
words of flattery to the poet and to the lord, 
she generally retired from the field, her short 
presence only serving to strengthen the sen- 
sation of satisfaction at her absence. 

On one of these occasions, when she had 
been especially impertinent, Vernon whispered 
to Edith, 

“ Now, are you not glad she is gone? De- 
part from the common ways of women, and 
tell me the truth.” 

“JT will tell you the truth,” replied Edith. 
“T don’t want to think whether I am glad or 
not: I only want to enjoy the present, and 
not to mar it with any disagreeable recollec- 
tions.” 

“You are right,” said Lord Hanworth, 
who overheard them ; “ let us enjoy the pres- 
ent fully, as it deserves to be enjoyed.” 

His face was turned so that only Edith 
could see it; and the look that he fixed upon 
her had in it an expression both earnest and 
tender. Edith became conscious of this, and 
it was. indeed; not the first time that such a 
consciousnsss had painfully struck her; she 
wished he would look some other way, she 
did not like it; she became agitated and she 
dropped her arrow. Charlton picked it up, 
and suggesting that she was tired of shooting, 
invited her to take a turn with him in the 
shrubbery ; but Vernon interfered, and said 
he was sure she required further practice, but 
that he was the last man to be surprised at 
Charlton's desire to carry her away. “ By 
the by,” added he, “have you seen Miss 
Ramsay’s clever likeness of Miss Somers ?” 
Charlton had not, and expressed a wish to 
see it. Vernon asked leave of Margaret to 
go and fetch the drawing. Margaret replied, 
with a certain embarrassment in her manner, 
that she should have been very happy, but 
that she didn’t know where the drawing was. 

“ Oh, but I know,” said Vernon, “ for I saw 
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you put it in the pocket of the green port- 
folio.” 

“Tt is not there now, it is lost: I have 
looked for it. Indeed it is not there; it must 
have dropped out of the pocket.” 

“Lost! impossible; you will never do so 
good a likeness again. Miss Somers, don’t 
you resent being lost ?” 

“T do resent the loss of Margaret’s sketch.” 

“You do resent it—then resent it firmly. 
Summon the whole establishment upon the 
lawn, pounce upon the guilty housemaid, and 
tell her that, guilty as all housemaids are, in- 
imical as their race is known to be to man- 
kind generally, and destructive of those few 
blessings that nature grants, she of all house- 
maids is most guilty. Hanworth shall ha- 
rangue her, and Charlton shall curse her in an 
ode. What do you say, my lord?” 

He looked round for an answer, but re- 
ceived none, for Hanworth was gone. 

“Tt is not worth any more inquiry,” said 
Margaret, shortly, “I will do another—the 
same, only better.” 

“T suspect,” said Adeline, who had joined 
them, in a loud whisper to Charlton, “ that 
Lord Hanworth has stolen it.” 

“Come away, Edith,” said Margaret; “it 
is time for us to go in and prepare for the pe- 
ception of the guests: in another hour they 
will be here.” 

The arena upon which the possession of the 
archery prizes was to be disputed was a level 
meadow, lying a little off one side of the main 
road of approach to Elderslie Hall. The 
rows of targets were duly placed north and 
south of each other, and the sward between 
them was mowed and rolled into the smoothest 
surface. Tents were erected for those who 
were to take no active part in the business of 
the day, but were to be only spectators of the 
shooting. The meridian refection, however, 
which was to support both performers and 
lookers-on under their exertions, was not to 
be eaten on the ground, but in the’ long li- 
brary of the house, converted into a banquet- 
ing-hall for the time. On this occasion Sir 
Simon’s notions of comfort and dignity met 
with almost general approval. Only a very 
few enthusiastic young-lady shooters might 
possibly regret the time to be abstracted from 
the important duties of the day in walking to 
and from the house. To many of the specta- 
tors it would be a relief to.escape for awhile 
from the scene of the constantly repeated 
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walk of the shooters as they traversed the 
distance backwards and forwards between the 
targets, and from all the other business of the 
ground so interesting to those actively con- 
cerned, so much the reverse to the bystanders. 
To them, the occurrence of the luncheon, in 
which all can take a part, would furnish an 
agreeable variety from their previous com- 
paratively passive existence. Clever people 
however, need not be dull anywhere, and the 
sufferings of the stupid may be considered as 
amply compensated for by the joy of all the 
young people in the rare event of a general 
gathering in what was esteemed a very quiet 
neighborhood. The hour that was to elapse 
before the expected arrival of the guests was 
passed much as such hours usually are. The 
young ladies were dressing themselves and 
talking; the elder ones were dressing and not 
talking, for with them the cares of the toilet 
were become elaborate and serious; Lady 
Howell was giving some last judicious orders 
to ensure perfect punctuality, and the little 
boys were having their hair crimped some- 
what in the manner of the, Nineveh sculptures, 
and their deepest Brussels lace frills properly 
adjusted. By degrees the result of these 
praiseworthy pains showed itself in the assem- 
blage in the drawing-room. When Margaret, 
Adeline, and Edith entered it, they were re- 
ceived with applause by Lady Howell, Mrs. 
Charlton, and Mr. Vernon. 

“The hats were just as they should be,” 
Lady Howell said. 

“The jackets admirably becoming,” said 
Mrs. Charlton. 

And Vernon stood on tiptoe to see their 
faces, and said— 

“Now would be the moment to call Sir 
Joshua to life to do a portrait of Miss Somers: 
she looks really like a Sir Joshua; and if 
Lady Howell will but give her a frame, and 
she will but stand still, she may pass for one 
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“Why should she?” said Lady Howell; 
“we all knowit’s notrouge. She would have 
lent some to Margaret, no doubt, if she had 
had any, and Margaret is as pale as one of 
Raphael’s palest Madonnas. Now, just ob- 
serve what a model of indifference she is; 
she doesn’t look even as if she heard me, but 
I know she does. Eh, my little sister ? ” 

Margaret was leaning upon her bow as she 
stood in a recess by the window, and her per- 
fect face showed no change. She was ab- 
sorbed in some secret meditation. 

“Oh dear me, now,” cried Vernon, who 
had turned round to look at her; “ what shall 
Ido? I’ve dropped my eye-glass ; I’m noth- 
ing without it—I know nothing, see nothing, 
think nothing without it.” 

“«The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form,’” observed Mrs. Ramsay. 

“Tf I haven’t found it by the time your 
first people arrive, I may just as well go to 
bed,” continued Vernon, petulantly. 

Edith stooped to help him to look for it, 
and so did Charlton; then he knelt down 
himself to hunt, and knelt on it and broke it. 
This was a real calamity. What could he do? 
The loss of his glass was positive blindness to 
him, and it was quite true that he might just 
as well goto bed. Lady Allerton advanced: 
towards him at this crisis of distress. 

“Mr. Vernon,” said she, “I am near- 
sighted, myself: I have two glasses; will you 
condescend to borrow one of mine? Here 
it is at your service ; will you try it, or are 
you too proud?” — 

“ Condescend ! Lady Allerton ; condescend 
_to borrowan eye! Why, I will kneel at your 
feet for it, and I will publicly pronounce you 


| the best-natured woman I know, if the number 





, Suits me.” With this he lifted it to his eye. 


'*Thank you. Really I can see with it—not 


so brightly as I sometimes do, but still enough 


‘to discern the target and, if luck favors me, 


of his famous portraits as she is. What do | to win the 


you say, Charlton ?” 


“That I am often reminded of Sir Joshua’s | 


subjects by Miss Somers.” 


“They are clever, faded things,” said Lady | 


Allerton. 


prize, which I beg, Lady Allerton, 


' you will consider yours in advance.” 

“T thought,” said Charlton, “ that the prize 
was to be Hanworth’s.” 

“ Where is Hanworth?” asked Lady Al- 


| lerton ; “ Adeline, where is Hanworth ?” 


“But I’m sure Miss Somers doesn’t look | “JT don’t know, mamma; he never tells 





faded to-day,” said Adeline ; “she looks quite me where he’s going; but I dare say he’s 
fresh and bright.” | poking over a book.” 
“Yes, Edith is flushed,” said Mrs. Ramsay,| « Yes, he is in the library,” said Mrs. Ram- 


“flushed with a purple grace she shows her say. “I spoke to him as I passed. I looked 


honest face ;’ but never mind, dear, don’t turn | jn and I said, ‘ My lord, your library is duke- 
away and look disturbed.” 
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dom large enough ;’ and he said, ‘It might 
be, only it is not mine;’ and I left him, for 
he seemed to like to be alone. I think he 
was drawing.” 

“ He draws very well,” said Charlton. 

“ He seems to do every thing well except 
feel,” said Lady Allerton ; “ but he is as cold 
as an icicle.” 

“ He is as easily melted,” said Charlton. 

“Ts it possible,” cried Mrs. Charlton, who 
had not been enough in society to hear with 
polite indifference a friend abused, and whose 
whole face was in a glow with the warmth of 
her feeling ; “ is it possible that any one who 
knows Lord Hanworth at all can believe that 
he has a cold heart? Can any one look at 
him and think so; can any one hear his voice 
and think so?—is not his face all benevolence ? 
—is not his voice all tenderness ? ” 

“ Now, Lady Allerton,” said Lady Howell, 
“you are to answer that! Has not Mrs. 
Charlton convinced you that Hanworth is a 
perfect mixture of tenderness and benevo- 
lence ?” 

“Mrs. Charlton has convinced me,” said 
Lady Allerton, “that she is all tenderness, 
and has enough to spare for another lord af- 
ter she has given the due measure to her 
own. Mr. Charlton, I admire you that you 
are not jealous!” 

““ Lady Allerton, I do not admire you for 
that sentiment,” replied Charlton, and turned 
away from her. 

“Then you are as uncommon a man as I 
have always thought you,” said Lady Aller- 
ton, quite unblushingly ; “ for most men, and 
especially most poets, admire those ladies | 
who admire them. But you and Hanworth | 
are a strange, unaccountable pair.” 

“ Lady Allerton,” said Mrs. Charlton, car- 
ried away by the earnestness of her feeling, 
“Tam resolved that you shall know the rea- 
son I have for esteeming Lord Hanworth.” 

“ By all means; I shall be most happy to 
listen,” replied Lady Allerton, while a shrug | 
of her shoulders showed her impatience. 
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Mrs. Ramsay approached with an eager- 
ness that was bustling and affected; the very 
reverse of Margaret’s, which was so still be- 
cause it was real. 

“«Let me not burst in ignorance, but 
tell,’”’ cried Mrs. Ramsay. 

Vernon drew near; and “ for my part,” 
said he, “I am more afraid of bursting when 
the thing is told. Lady Allerton and I are 
both in a horrid tremor lest we should hear 
of any thing very virtuous. We hate to 
listen to good of our friends—it makes us 
feel so bad ourselves, you needn’t groan, 
Charlton, that’s only because we're truly 
humble. When we hear something very 
vicious, we feel ourselves a little more com- 
fortable, a little more easy, a little better, 
and we call it deliciously wicked. Miss 
Somers, I do believe, sympathizes with us, 
for she has turned her back and pretends to 
be thinking of nothing but Simon Percy’s 
curls.” 

Mrs. Charlton turned towards Edith, and 
smiled, and then said— 

“Don’t be afraid of me; I have no long 
history to tell, only this: that I was not more 
than sixteen when I first became acquainted 
with Lord Hanworth, and that in a great ex- 
tremity of misery he suddenly appeared as a 
deliverer, a protector, and a friend. It was 
at Rome. My poor father was an artist, an 
artist of great genius, I believe—yes, I am 





sure, of great genius; but his genius could 
not extricate him from his struggles with its 
| enemy, poverty. Unhappily, he married early. 
| Children were born to him. My mother’s 
health failed. He had no fashionable friends 
to give him aname. He painted well—but 
be painted in vain. Pictures that showed his 
feeling, his reading, his fine thoughts, filled 
his studio—but few ever went out of it. 
Debts accumulated ; and worn out with labor, 
with disappointment, with mortification, he 
fell ill himself. A more fortunate brother- 
painter, who was his friend, felt for him, and 
‘did all he could to relieve him, but he had 


Listening, indeed, was an art in which she not the means to be of any great service, until 
was not accomplished, and which was par-|one day he was inspired with the happy 
ticularly difficult to her when she was re- thought of bringing Lord Hanworth to see 
quested to hear any good of any neighbor. my father’s studio. That day is to me a holy 
But while she wriggled and shrugged, Mar- one in the calendar. Lord Hanworth’s fine 
garet stood silent and erect by Mrs. Charl- | taste, fine feeling, real knowledge of art, at 
ton’s side, not moving, scarcely even breath-' once told him the merit of the pictures he 
ing, and with an air of determination not to saw; and the worn-out look, the sick wife, 


lose a syllable. |and perhaps the friend, told the painter's 
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bitter poverty. The generosity, the delicacy 
with which he relieved it, I cannot describe to 
you—indeed I cannot. Even now, when so 
many years have passed, these recollections 
quite overwhelm me.” 

And excited, agitated by her review of the 
past, Mrs. Charlton stopped in her narrative, 
interrupted by a sudden flow of tears. 

“My dear creature,” said Lady Howell, 
don’t cry ; your eyes will be so red; and be- 
sides, there’s Simon Percy looking at you. 
I'm always telling him it is so foolish to ery ; 
and indeed I think it is.” 

“« Tears, idle tears. I know not what they 
mean. Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair,’ ” said Mrs. Ramsay. 

“Don’t; it’s so bad for me,” said Vernon. 
“You're raising the waters with me, and I’m 
blind enough without them. Do leave off. 
I said how you would distress me if you told 
me any thing good of anybody, and you 
would persist: cruel woman! There’s that 
good-natured Lady Allerton never thinks of 
doing me such a mischief.” 

“That’s because I haven’t it in my power,” 
said Lady Allerton. “These romantic things 
have never happened to me. J hadn’t the 
advantage of being brought up in poverty.” 

Margaret now leant down, and kissed Mrs. 
Charlton’s cheek, and passing her arm round 
her waist, whispered low— 

“Go on—go on, or these people will be 
coming to interrupt us.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Charlton, “ Lord Han- 
worth admired, praised, and bought up my 
father’s studio. All those pictures, the fruit 
of long study and labor, the subjects of hope 
and of neglect for so many years, were sud- 
denly taken from the walls against which they 
had leant—they were taken to adorn Lord 
Hanworth’s house, and purchased at very 
high prices. It was not the sudden relief 
from poverty—it was not even the means 
afforded to discharge the burthen of unpaid 
debts that exalted my father’s broken spirits 
now to sudden happiness,—it was the sense 
of the appreciation of his genius. And this 
was Lord Hanworth’s true charity. It was 
not the mere giving of money, it was the 
sympathy with the painter’s feelings. As 
long as my father lived he made his life 
happy.” 

“*And all for love and nothing for re- 
ward,’” said Mrs. Ramsay, wiping an imagin- 
ary tear from her eye with an embroidered 
handkerchief. 
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“ And not at all for ‘amour de vos beaux 
yeux ?’” said Lady Howell, with a searching 
glance ; for it was in her nature to seek for a 
selfish motive in every generous action. 

“No,” said Mrs. Charlton, ingenuously ; 
“he never even looked at me, though I was 
generally thought pretty then—even very 
pretty.” 

“ You needn’t say then,” said Vernon. “ Exe 
cuse the impertinence of an old bachelor, 
Mrs. Charlton, but it’s just the same now. 
And I’m thinking how lucky it was I wasn’t 
at Rome, for if I had been, I should have got 
my second rejection, infallibly. I’m quite sure 
I should have blundered into that studio, and 
have asked you to share my blindness, my 
queerness, my poverty, my ill shape, and my 
ill temper——” 

“¢ All the natural ills that flesh is heir to,’” 
said Mrs. Ramsay. 

“T see,” said Mrs. Charlton, “ how kindly 
you really sympathize with all I have told 
you; and now I must go on to say how, when 
my poor father suddenly died, my mother and 
I found in Lord Hanworth a considerate, a 
perfect protector ; and then, Mr. Charlton was 
his friend, and they had visited us together in 
my father’s lifetime. And now I need say no 
more, for you all know that I am Mrs, Charl- 
ton; and I think I hear the sound of carriage- 
wheels,” ; 

Mrs. Ramsay on this walked to the glass, 
and adjusted her cap-streamers. Vernon, in 
imitation, walked to the glass, and adjusted 
his short, grey hairs. Lady Howell seated 
herself with an air of unconcern. Lady Al- 
lerton touched up the feather of Adeline’s hat. 
Margaret for a moment closely embraced Mrs, 
Charlton, Edith went out to stroll on the 
terrace. Lord Hanworth entered the room 
just now, looked round him, caught a glimpse 
of Edith’s figure outside, said something about 
his bow, and went on to the terrace too. He 
joined Edith, but he had not been by her side 
half a minute when Lady Allerton appeared 
there, and she said if he were going to stroll 
on the terrace she would stroll with him. She 
was quite of Miss Somers’s opinion, that it was 
well to be out of the way while the first arri- 
vals and first introductions were going on. 
And why shouldn’t three elope as well as two P 
She hoped she was not one too many. She 
hoped there were no secrets. Edith replied 
hurriedly, and in accents that betrayed vexa- 
tion— 
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“You are mistaken in supposing that I 
came out to avoid the first arrivals. I came 
out to consider the contents of a letter I have 
received this morning, and now I shall go in 
again to satisfy my curiosity about the guests.” 

“You had better not. I believe there’s a 
horrid number of hobbedehoys and clergy- 
men; each to set off the other, for each would 
be the most tedious thing on earth if it weren’t 
for the other. The one can’t be agreeable, 
and the other thinks he mustn’t. Isn’t that 
so, my lord? Hadun’t Miss Somers better 
stay where she is? I mean, of course, where 
we are ?” 

And as Lady Allerton spoke she looked 
significantly at him, but before she ended her 
sentence, Edith had gone in. Lord Han- 
worth, who had hitherto appeared engaged 
with the equipments of his bow, now turned 
towards her and said— 

“You have roused in me a wish to see these 
arrivals, and I think we had better follow Miss 
Somers. 

Lady Allerton, swelling with’spleen against 
Edith, passed her arm through Hanworth’s, 
and entered the drawing-room with him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE first carriage which came upon the 
ground brought the Rector’s family. The 
Rey. Dr. Silverston was himself the patron 
of the living held by him, and it had been in 
his family for some generations. It was fot 
a very valuable one ; but supported by private 
means, and with the prestige of county-fami- 
lyship, the Rectory folk always took a good 
place in society. The rector had been tutor 
of his college at Oxford, and a Bampton lec- 
turer, which may suffice to vouch for his learn- 
ing and theology; and in other respects he 
was an excellent model of a parish priest. 
He had formed his opinions and notions of 
duty before Exeter Hall was built or thought 
of, and before the art of theological dancing 
on the tight rope had been brought to perfec- 
tion by the opponents of that remarkable in- 
stitution. The old lions and monkeys were 
roaring and chattering on the site where the 
May-meetings are now held, long after the 
rector had added D. D. to his name, and he 
was a good way up on the list of those who 
bore that dignity in the University calendar 
before the writers of the Tractarian publica- 
tions begat. to compete with Evangelical ac- 
tivity in the church. He was equally re- 
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spected and liked by both rich and poor, 
and for the same reasons. He dealt kindly 
and wisely with both. He was as ready with 
his sympathy as his purse for the poor; and 
as he did not confine his interpretation of 
charity to mere almsgiving, he had as much 
of that virtue to bestow on the rich, his equals, 
as he had for the poor, his inferiors. With 
meet difference of expression, the rector ex- 
hibited the same courtesy and firmness to all 
classes of his parishioners, And while as- 
suming no power which did not belong to him 
by law, usage, or custom, he in fact exercised 
a broad and beneficial influence over all who 
fairly came within its reach. 

In the matter of archery, when that sport 
first within living memory made its appear- 
ance in the neighborhood, divers appeals had 
been made to Dr. Silverston to set his coun- 
tenance against so vain and worldly a pastime, 
Miss Surtanage in particular had violently 
endeavored to rouse his opposition to it. 
This lady occupied the best cushioned pew in 
church, and was generally supposed to be the 
person who circulated the pink tracts which 
arrived every month in nice envelopes at al- 
most every house in the parish. These were 
at once made into spills, or reverently con- 
signed to the fire by the best disposed among 
those who were favored with them ; but they 
sometimes made ungodly sport, and on the 
whole may safely be said to have done more 
harm than good. But none of Miss Surta- 
nage’s remonstrances against the new amuse- 
ment had their intended effect upon Dr. 
Silverston, They took a variety of forms. 
Sometimes they were urged by word of 
mouth—sometimes in anonymous letters de- 
scribing a dreadful elopement in an adjoining 
county, which was entirely owing to archery; 
and sometimes by letters in a county news- 
paper, signed “A Young Lady,” which an- 
nounced the most disastrous consequences as 
ensuing, or to ensue, from the promiscuous 
use of bows and arrows. The cholera, and a 
recently reported failure to convert the in- 
habitants of the Lootoopooa Islands to Chris- 
tianity, were among the least of the evils to 
be traced to it. Nevertheless, Dr. Silverston, 
undeterred by the public and private exer- 
tions of Miss Surtanage and her coadjutors, 
did not think it unbecoming him to assist in 
promoting a healthful, innocent, and social 
amusement, and now appeared in his own 
proper person as the principal occupant of the 
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rectorial phaeton. With him came his daugh- 
ter, who had been so long his daughter that 
she was not ever likely to be any thing else; 
but who, although she drew no bow herself, 
liked to see other people enjoy themselves. 
The rector’s son, too, was there (much younger 
than his sister), who officiated as his father’s 
‘curate, and trod worthily in the paternal steps. 
There was also another son at home for the 
university long vacation, and whose age be- 
longed to the debateable land between boy- 
hood and manhood, He was a mighty archer; 
but unless when at his work before the targets, 
suffered and caused to suffer from the shyness 
and self-consciousness proper to the very dis- 
agreeable portion of life—for social purposes 
—to which it was for the time his misfortune 
to belong. 

Other arrivals rapidly followed, lay and 
clerical; and among the latter it may be 





noted that various shades of opinion prevailed. 
Some of the clergy stayed away and had tea; 
that evening with Miss Surtanage, when they | 
comfortably denounced the sinful amusements | 
of worldlings over their muffins; but among 

‘hose who came there was not an entire uni- | 
formity of sentiment. ‘There were subtle | 
difficulties of conscience and curious compro- | 
mises to be observed. One very popular cu- 
rate, who might have been a successful com- | 
petitor for the prizes, had joined the practice | 
meetings previously held on divers lawns, but 
did not feel it consistent with his duty to ap- 
pear as an active bowman on the great day at 
Elderslie. Poor fellow! his fingers were itch- | 
ing to be at the bowstring; but he went| 
through his self-imposed penance with tolera- 
ble equanimity, and without inflicting his case 
of conscience upon too many hearers—indeed 
only upon those who taunted him with his 
defection at the last moment. 

There were county lords and county ladies, | 
other*baronets than Sir Simon, city knights 
appearing as country squires, a few officers 
from a cavalry depot at some little distance, 
and a goodly show of youth and beauty, high- 
born and middle-born, among the ladies, who 
formed a part of almost every arrival. 

Mrs. Lacy, of course, was there—always 
genteel and always complaining, yet disposed 
—as this was one of her most cheerful days 
—to make the best of the grievances she was 
propounding. “It was certainly a very hot 
day ;” which was not at all the case, for it 
was as perfect a day as could have been or- 
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dered for the occasion. “ But then if it had 
not been very hot it might have been very 
cold, which would have been a great deal 
worse.” 

Her young friends many of them looked 
pale, sadly pale—indeed, deplorably pale ; but 
then that was the natural effect of heat. 
Lady Howell would certainly find it all fatigu- 
ing, sadly fatiguing—indeed, deplorably fa- 
tiguing ; but then it was so kind to undertake 
so much fatigue for her friends. General 
Allerton, to whom some of these observations 
were addressed, remarked that all would be 
fresh and well enough after luncheon ; and Sir 
Simon graciously expressed his satisfaction 
with the ordering of the weather. It was 
exactly as he would have arranged it if he 
had had the doing of it,—a bright but not a 
broiling sun, a gentle air, but not enough to. 
affect the flight of the arrows. He could not 
help noticing that a garden party at Elderslie 
generally commanded a suitable day. The 
English climate was not often favorable to 
such meetings, but at Elderslie it was always 
as it should be. Lady Howell interrupted 
these observations by a proposal for a proces- 
sion to the field, in which the shooters were 
to walk in double file. Vernon, who appeared 
to be impatient for the shooting, perhaps be- 
cause he was tired of the conversation, said 
he was ready to head the procession; but 
Lady Howell looked towards Hanworth. He 
was standing near Edith, and he drew nearer 
as if to offer her his arm; but she retreated 
behind Miss Allerton, and Lady Howell said, 
“Yes, that will do very well. Lord Han- 
worth and Miss Allerton lead the way.” 
“¢Marshal them in the way that they should 
go,’” said Mrs. Ramsay, and looked round 
perturbedly for Margaret. She was standing 
between Charlton and his wife, and there was . 
a shade of care on her countenance. Charl- 
ton offered her his arm, Captain French found 
himself obliged to escort Edith; and so it 
happened, as it often does happen, that none 
of the principal performers were satisfied with 
the cast of the parts. Vernon stumbled along 
outside the line unpaired, and mutteted as he 
went, trying to approach Edith, “ Well has 
our great moralist observed, ‘celibacy has no 
pleasures.’” But however painful this ar- 
rangement might be, it had the merit of short 
duration, for once arrived at the shooting- 
ground, arms were unlinked and prisoners set 
free. 
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And now the strife began. Adeline Aller- 
ton stood up gracefully and joyously, and sent 
off her arrows true to the mark; for although 
she believed herself very much in love, she 
was not at all agitated, and as her second 
arrow hit the gold the sound of Lady Aller- 
ton’s applause and Captain French’s was heard 
above the praise of the trumpet that was ap- 
pointed to signalize such a triumph in the 
field whenever it occurred. Some others 
among the ladies shot fairly, but when Mar- 
garet came forward, her extreme beauty and 
her close relationship to the hostess, with the 
knowledge that in England never fails to gain 
respect, of her being possessed of a consider- 
able fortune, made her the object of particular 
observation. There was a consciousness of 
beauty in her bearing generally, at once an 
expectation of homage and an indifference to 
it; but that wonted indifference gave way 
now to the influence of the new sentiment 
that had taken its place in her heart, and the 
composure of her demeanor was slightly 
ruffled as she directed a hurried glance to- 
wards Lord Hanworth and saw him standing 
apart, with his eyes thoughtfully bent upon 
the ground. Her hand shook, and both her 
arrows fell wide of the target. When Edith 
Somers took her place Vernon offered himself 
to pick up her stray errows, and Charlton 
leant eagerly forward to watch her success, 
while Hanworth directed towards her a grave, 
earnest look. She was aware of this look, 
and distressed by it; why should he fix any 
attention upon her? why had he not taken 
his place by Margaret’s side? The uneasy 
apprehension, the pang of doubt that had 
struck her before, returned with double force. 
During the last three days, Hanworth’s man- 
ner had seemed to her to lose its habitual 
tranquillity, and she had felt herself toc much 
the object of his regard. ‘These reflections 
sent a flush to her cheeks, but she was re- 
solved to surmount her agitation, she was de- 
termined that she would not appear troubled 
by such a look; if Lord Hanworth were not 
her friend because he loved her friend, then 
he was nothing to her, or worse than nothing, 
and she would not shoot less well because he 
chose to turn his glance upon her; so fixing 
her own eyes steadily on the target she drew 
her bow with a resolute hand. She shot very 
well, and Charlton and Vernon whispered to 
each,other that she would probably beat Miss 
Allerton. Hanworth advanced a few steps 
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and picked up one of her arrows, and she 
then retreated to the side of Mrs. Charlton, 
She hardly dared to ask herself why she did 
not as usual join Margaret, but some ideas 
would intrude upon her which were uncom- 
fortable and perplexing, and under the influ- 
ence of which her spirits became wearied. 
She looked on listlessly at the sport, and she 
had no notion who was gaining the day till 
Lady Allerton’s voice roused her attention 
with this remark, “ Was ever any thing so 
provoking, so ill-contrived, so irritating, so 
depressing, so thoroughly stupid? There is 
the hobbedehoy, Silverston, getting all the 
best shots: he will win the day; he will have 
the prize; not that I envy him the silver 
arrow, but to think that a hobbedehoy, who is 
to be a curate (mark the awful combination), 
should be the hero of the day. Miss Somers, 
I give you leave to beat Adeline out of the 
| field if this is to be the partner of your glory. 
| Look at him—look at the awkward booby; 
Ihe is stepping aside, and Sir Simon is. paying 
him a solemn compliment. Now Hanworth 
says something agreeable to him in his benevo- 
lent way, and what does the hobbedehoy an- 
swer? Why, with an awkward curve of his 
long body —first ‘oh’—and then ‘ thank 
you!’ He is both shy and conceited, like all 
his race. Now there’s Mr. Vernon going to 
begin. He’s got my glass luckily for us all, 
for without it he wouldn’t hesitate to mistake 
one of us for a target.” And so Lady Aller- 
ton talked on, and Edith made languid at- 
tempts to listen till the consciousness of a 
sudden blow on the back of her head put an 
end even to these attempts; and with the 
sense of a forgetfulness coming on of all 
around her that she welcomed and yet felt 
she must contend with, she clasped the hand 
and threw herself upon the support of the 
only woman in the world whom she truly dis- 
liked, for Lady Allerton happened to be near 
her. Lady Allerton’s exclamations told her 
what had happened. “The wretched man! 
the wretched man! he’s done it at last. I 
knew he would shoot one of us;” and then, 
Vernon hurried up to her, called her Edith 
and entreated to know how she felt. His un- 
lucky ill-shot arrow had lodged, happily not 
in her head, but in an arrangement of ribbons 
beneeth her hat which acted as defensive 
armor. Lady Allerton had drawn it out, and 
as she exhibited it to Vernon she told him 
that he ought to fel himself the luckiest man 
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in the world to have escaped in this way when 
so near doing a serious injury. Fortune, she 
said, clearly favored the blind, and if they did 
awkward things no harm came of it. The 
force and surprise of the blow had discom- 
posed Edith, but she was not otherwise hurt, 
and she soon recovered sufficient self-posses- 
sion to feel annoyed that Lord Hanworth was 
close to her, that there was an extreme solici- 
tude in his manner and countenance, that he 
hurried, it being so little his custom to hurry, 
to obtain for her a glass of water, and that 
when he offered it to her his hand shook and 
his color changed. She thanked him, she did 
not want it; she was really very well. He 
feared that was impossible; he knew it was 
her habit to think little of herself, and there- 
fore her friends must think for her—she must 
allow him to lead her to the house. He 
offered her his arm as he spoke, but she de- 
clined it, saying she needed no support. He 
walked by her side; Charlton joined them, 
and Vernon also, in a state of dejection, He 
had, he said, always hated himself, but never 
so much asnow. Presently, running towards 
them, out of breath, and pale with emotion, 
Margaret met them, Simon Percy running on 
before her, and crying at the top of his voice, 
“Edith Somers is shot! Edith Somers is 
shot!” No sooner did Margaret see Edith 
really safe than, shaken by the quick revulsion 
of feeling she experienced, she burst into a fit 
of tears and caught her in her arms. “My 
dear, dear, dear Edith, why wasn’t I near 
you? are you hurt? when did it happen?” 
Lord Hanworth and Charlton moved on to 
leave them together for awhile; but when 
they joined them again, Lord Hanworth, with 
a gentle kindness, endeavored to reassure 
Margaret, and when she said she feared she 
must appear very foolish to him, he replied 
tenderly, that it was impossible that any de- 
gree of anxiety should appear foolish for such 
a friend. 

The sound of the punctual gong told them 
now that it was time for luncheon; and Edith 
felt glad that she might go in and sit down 
quietly, and she hoped unnoticed, while the 
rest were engaged in the portion of the day’s 
performances most certain to be universally 
interesting. But her hopes were destined to 
be disappointed; and the moment she entered 
the drawing-room she was overwhelmed by 
anxious inquiries from a number of persons 
hot really in the least degree anxious, unless 
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to break the monotony of ordinary conversa- 
tion by commenting on what might well be 
called an event. Foremost among the ques- 
tioners was Mrs. Lacy. 

“Tt was a very sad interruption, to be 
sure; a deplorable interruption indeed to the 
gaiety of the day. She had known persons, 
particularly the niece of her second cousin, 
Mrs. Hamilton, feel the effect of a blow on 
the back ofthe head all their lives. The 
person she alluded to—of course she spoke 
in strict confidence—was certainly sixty, but 
she still felt the effects, though she was only 
twenty (she supposed that was Miss Somers’s 
present age) when she received the blow. 
The poor, dear creature (the confidence now 
became stricter and the tone more suppressed) 
was very stupid ever since—rather deaf 
she thought, and certainly very stupid.” 

Edith laughed, and said, “she could well 
imagine such an effect ; and she hoped, if she 
appeared so presently, they. would kindly at- 
tribute it all to the blow.” 

“ Are you quite sure,” said Lady Allerton, 
“that your friend was not stupid before she 
was struck ?” 

“Oh no! not at all sure; but it was no 
doubt a sad event, and most distressing to all 
her friends, Yet they must naturally be 
thankful she was not killed, just as all must 
be thankful in Miss Somers’s case—thankful, 
truly thankful, that she most providentially 
wore ribbons in her hair.” 

“T felt that, Mrs. Lacy,” said Vernon, ina 
husky voice, coming up to her at this mo- 
ment ; “and see what I’ve done. Lady Aller- 
ton, in pulling out the arrow pulled away 
some of the ribbon with it, and I got hold of 
it. I’m not an honest man, Mrs. Lacy; I 
don’t consider myself honest, for I know I’m 
poor, and I always doubt the honesty of poor 
men. The rich can afford to entertain that 
virtue, but we younger sons really can’t; and 
80, with my principles, it didn’t cost my con- 
science much to adda petty larceny to the 
assault, and to keep this pretty ribbon for 
myself.” 

He flourished it in the air as he spoke, and 
a very small knot of ribbon dropped from it. 
Edith saw it drop, and saw Lord Hanworth 
pick it up and put it in his waistcoat pocket 
silently and, as he probably thought, unob- 
served; but this trifling action corresponding 
too well with her previous apprehensions, so 
much affected her that she found herself 
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obliged to sit down, while an almost stunning 
pain seemed to press upon her head. Lady 
Howell noticed her paleness, and handed her 
a smelling-bottle. Mrs. Ramsay fluttered 
about her in sentimental agitation, enough un- 
moved to indulge in quotation, and remarked 
to Lord Hanworth that the “damnéd arrow 
glanced aside,” an observation that was over- 
heard by Mrs. Lacy, who, ignorant of the in- 
verted commas, deplored to her next neigh- 
bor the melancholy fact that a lady of so 
graceful an exterior as Mrs. Ramsay should 
be addicted to swearing ; and the fact was in 
due time of course reported to Miss Surtan- 
age, who was not in the least degree aston- 
ished when she heard it: for what else could 
be expected of those who were given up to 
this world’s pleasures and frivolities, even at 
an advanced period of life ? 

Sir Simon’s punctuality, however, and Gen- 
eral Allerton’s appetite, would not suffer the 
gongto sound in vain; and now the procession 
to the library took place, where a costly enter- 
tainment was prepared. From this procession 
Edith sought to withdraw herself, for her 
spirits were tired, and she longed for a few 
moments of peace. But the hobbedehoy who 


had offended Lady Allerton by his success at 
the target, now offended Edith by his polite 
behavior. It is the misfortune of his species 
to offend even in their virtues, and this young 


man was disagreeable only by his merit. 
remembered his sister’s advice to attend to 
any one whom he saw neglected; and fancy- 
ing Edith neglected because she was sitting 
alone, he advanced to her and said, with the 
bow that Lady Allerton despised— 

“Oh! wont you take my arm ?” 

“ Thank you,” said Edith; “1 prefer sitting 

uiet.” 

“Oh! but then, wont you allow me to fetch 
you something toeat?” 

“No, thank you. Indeed, Mr. Silverston, 
I must confess to you that I feel unwell; my 
head aches. I know that quiet is the only 
remedy, and I want to be quite alone while 
luncheon is going on. If you wish to oblige 
me you will not mention to any one that I am 
here; Iam anxious that my absence should 
remain unnoticed.” 

The hobbedehoy was really a well-disposed 
one; so he made no attempt at a compliment, 
but simply said, “Oh! I’m sure I’m very 
sorry,” repeated his bow, and left Edith 
alone. 


He | 
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CHAPTER X. 
In an arm-chair by the open window Edith 


sat fora time with her face covered by her 
hands, then roused herself, read the letter she 
had gone out with the intention of reading 
before, sat down again and cried. She was 
in a painful position, full of doubt and per- 
plexity, with no friend to appeal to. What 
was the meaning of Lord Hanworth’s man- 
ner? Had he ceased to care for Margaret, 
or had he never cared for her? Had Mrs, 
Ramsay’s chattering folly deluded her high- 
minded daughter into an unsolicited affection ? 
Was it possible that he could be blind to 
Margaret’s beauty ?—that he could fail to ap- 
preciate the fine qualities of her heart and 
understandin'g—that he could fail to see how 
her accustomed dignity of manner was changed 
when he was near, and yielded to an undis- 
guised and admiring deference? What could 
make him so blind when she saw it all so 
well? Could it be a preference for herself 
that absorbed his attention; could she be so 
very unfortunate as to have attracted his re- 
gard? If it were so, what an unpardonable 
whim! but then he was a whimsical charac- 
ter. Lady Howell was right there; yes, even 
Lady Allerton was rightin that ; he delighted 
in eccentricity; he pleased himself by doing 
something unexpected. Why should Mar- 
| garet so much like such aman? Was not 
that a whim too in her, when there were so 
many others younger, handsomer, to admire 
and to love her? Ah! had he been a strong, 
earnest, simple-minded, straightforward, chiv- 
alrous man—such a man as she had once 
known ; such a man as Charles Stirling: the 
Charles Stirling who was at one time the most 
frequent, the most welcome visitor at her own 
home—she could not have been surprised at 
this enthusiastic affection for him. And then 





| Edith’s thoughts, out of tune with the present, 
| went back to past days. But of what use 


could that be? Why should such a remem- 
| brance thrust itself upon her? Had she not 
| resolved to banish those old times from her 
| mind; had not this friend, this man so dear 
in her regard, this man whom she might have 
loved, had he not accepted an appointment in 
India without a word to her? And had he 
not remained there now for three whole years 
without once seeking to communicate with 
her? Had she, then, not been mistaken in 


him, as Margaret might be now in Lord Han- 
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worth? But no; her heart would not admit 
the notion: Charles Stirling might have 
changed—something, she knew not what, 
might have changed him; but he had once 
loved her. And to this dim shadow of a past 
love she must still cling. She rose from her 
chair; she wished to shake from her these 
forbidden recollections, and she again forced 
her attention upon the letter she held in her 
hand. It was from her father ; an indifferent, 
a selfish, and a cruel letter. He continued to 
find Paris very agreeable; he had written to 
his house-agent to let his house in London; 
his mode of living in Paris would not suit her, 
and she must manage to stay on with her 
friends. “Manage to stay on with her 
friends !”—at the very moment that she felt 
it for the first time in her life an imperative 
duty to leave them. Yes, it was a duty; she 
could not conceal it from herself. This un- 
certainty as to Lord Hanworth’s feelings must 
be put an end to; she must leave him no 
excuse for seeking her society with her friend’s. 
She must depart from Margaret’s side; but 
how ? to whom could she go? Vernon, who 
seemed her surest ally, was an old bachelor ; 
there was only Mrs. Charlton to appeal to. 


But how would that be? What right had 
she to force herself upon the kindness of the 


Charltons? How cruel was her position ; 
how dreary it was in any grief to be alone, 
with the one tender friend who had been so 
true, so confiding with her, shut out from the 
knowledge of her oppressive secret. Fresh 
tears came up with these thoughts; but now 
the buzz of approaching voices was heard, 
and dreading to meet the penetrating glance 
of Lady Allerton, the gentle inquiry of Mar- 
garet, the awkward kindness of Vernon, and 
above all, perhaps, the solicitude of Lord 
Hanworth, she escaped out at the window, 
and hurried towards the walled garden, where 
she might remain for awhile undisturbed, in- 
tending as soon as she recovered her com- 
posure to join the shooters again. She 
reached this quiet garden safely, without the 
sound of any pursuing steps. It was always, 
to her feeling, the most peaceful, the most 
comfortable, the least pretentious portion of 
ground at Elderslie, and now she welcomed 
itas a sheltering friend. She seated herself 
under the shade of its high walls with a feel- 
ing of security; she was away from the great 
glare of the sun, away from the noise of 
voices ; her tired eyes rested upon the green 
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enclosure where the sun-dial stood, and the 
cool, still water of the little fish-pond was in 
its undisturbed repose pleasant to her to look 
‘upon. It was not the show part of the gar- 
den; she had no reason to dread interrup- 
tion; and she collected her strength, deter- 
mined to take her place presently among the 
company, and knelt down at the edge of the 
water and dipped her handkerchief in it, to 
apply it to her eyes. After doing so, as she 
raised her head she perceived Charlton ad- 
vancing towards her; the only person whom 
she could then see without annoyanee. But 
his quick sympathy suggested that she wished 
for solitude, and he said— 

“Miss Somers, if my presence is unwel- 
come to you, speak to me (as it is your nature 
to speak) frankly, and say, Leave me alone.” 

“T will speak frankly; I could not do 
otherwise to you ; and I say, Mr. Charlton, 
pray stay with me for a few minutes.” 

While Edith spoke she offered him her 
hand, which he pressed for a moment cor- 
dially in his own. As he relinquished it again 
he said, with that tone of earnestness and 
tenderness that gave a value to every word 
he spoke— 

“Thave observed this morning, not only 
since poor Mr. Vernon’s unlucky accident, but 
before, that you have appeared feverish—dis- 
turbed. If there should be any cause but in- 
disposition ; if there should have arisen any 
cireumstance—as I almost hope, from your 
asking me to remain here for a few minutes 
—in which friendship can serve you, I trust 
you will feel that you have in me and in my 
wife very warm friends.” 

Edith paused for a moment, watching si- 
lently the expression of countenance that was 
both a faithful and a delicate indicator of the 
feelings of its owner. It was well that he 
was a man who never had the wish to conceal 
his thoughts, for his face would have been a 
traitor to his wish. After this silent look she 
took courage and spoke. 

“Mr. Charlton, I will tell you the truth. I 
am unhappy, I am very unhappy this morn- 
ing. I have received a letter from my father 
which places me in a cruel position. He 
writes to me that he has let his house in town 
—that he does not wish for my presence 
at Paris—that I must contrive to stay on 
with my friends. This is most unkind. He 
does not mean it. Iam sure he does not 
mean to distress me, but indeed he does 
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distress me very much. Oh! how unhappy it 
is for a woman to haveno mother. A mother 
would not—even a foolish mother would not 
—expose her daughter tosucha chance. My 
father leaves me so carelessly, so unconcern- 
edly, that I really have no more protection, no 
more guardianship, than if I were an unre- 
garded orphan.” 

Edith spoke with: strong emotion; but 
though her voice was shaken by it, she did 
not allow any tears to escape her. 

“Tt is, then,” said Charlton, “ your father’s 
neglect that grieves you so much. It is the 
* consciousness of his indifference that pains 
you. If only this, I can merely say, try to 
bear it: but if owing to that neglect you suf- 
fer from any other troubles—if you can tell 
them to me—” 

“TI can. I will. This is the case. I feel 
that I must go away from Elderslie. Pray 
do not ask me why. I know that I ought—I 
know that I must—and yet what excuse can 
I offer for my departure? Only yesterday I 
had made up my mind to say that I was go- 
ing to town—that I expected a friend to stay 
with me. But now what can I say? I 
hardly know what todo. I only feel that I 


must go. I feel it strongly; it is a duty—it 
is a wish, it is a necessity.” 

“T have no doubt that you are right,” said 
Charlton ; “I feel that you must be right, and 
I will not ask your reasons. I have noclaim, 
no desire to ask any thing but this: will you 


come tous? You know that Emilia will be 
as glad as I am at the prospect of securing 
the delight of your society; as sorry as I am 
that we shall owe this privilege to an occur- 
rence that gives you pain.” 

“T accept your invitation,” cried Edith, with 
a sudden burst of joy. “I know it is sincere 
—I know all you say is true. I thank you— 
I cannot tell you how much,I thank you.” 

“But can you,” said Charlton, “make up 
your mind to depart from Elderslie so soon as 
to-morrow ? for such is our intention. I con- 
fess that I long for my return as a school-boy 
longs for home. This company, this parade, 
is irksome to us both. Our home, Miss 
Somers, is peaceful, but it does not offer much 
variety—it does not offer the amusements of 
society.” 

“Oh! Mr. Charlton, you cannot doubt the 
happiness with which I should at any time 
look forward to being an inmate of your home. 
You know—you have long known—my esteem 
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for you; an esteem that began even before I 
personally knew you, and that has been only 
increased by more intimate knowledge. It is 
hardly worthy of you to seem to doubt it; 
but you cannot—you certainly cannot—know 
the inexpressible relief I feel in the prospect 
of leaving Elderslie.” 

“T can well understand it,” said Charlton; 
and they again shook hands. 

And now they were joined by Lord Han- 
worth. 

Edith, with the secret consciousness that 
she was engaged at that very moment ina 
plot the object of which was to escape his 
presence, changed color as he approached. 
He looked at her, and his own face was for a 
moment flushed. 

Charlton was annoyed at the interruption, 
and he discerned that i: was unwelcome to 
Edith. This feeling, which showed itself in 
his voice and countenance, prompted him to 
say— 

“ Why are you here, Hanworth? How is 
it that you have left the field ?” 

He spoke with an irritation of manner, but 
Lord Hanworth’s was unruffled as he re- 
plied— 

“T must answer your question by another. 
Why are youhere? for that was what I was 
sent to ask, and that is why Jam here. Vernon 
has been inquiring after Miss Somers. Mrs. 
Charlton has been asking for you. Lady Al- 
lerton announced that she knew you were 
both together, and she believed’ you were in 
the walled garden. I undertook to ascertain 
the fact ; and I have found that Lady Allerton 
is right in this case, as I conclude she is in 
most cases.” 

He glanced at Edith as he spoke. He 
knew that she and Charlton both cordially 
disliked Lady Allerton, and he wanted to see 
how they would receive his praise of her. 
Charlton was a man who never left his friends 
to doubt his sentiments on any subject; and 
he said, with strong emphasis, “ Lady Aller- 
ton is a hateful woman.” 

“Tt is often hateful to be right,” said Han- 
worth. 

“Tam going home now,” said Edith. “I 
do not intend to shoot any more.” 

“Do you intend to relinquish your chance 
of the prize?” said Hanworth. “ Reflect 
that Miss Allerton will get it if you do not, 
and that will distress Charlton.” 

“T shall be very glad to see Miss Allerton 
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win the prize,” said Edith slightly offended. 
“ Her energy deserves it, and she is really a 
much better shot than myself; and even if I 
did look upon her with that spirit of rivalry 
and jealousy which men believe, or affect to 
believe, that women cherish towards each 
other, the effort of shooting now would cost 
me more than any degree of triumph would 

a Jad 
: uy am afraid you are ill, then,” said Han- 
worth, and there was a real concern in his 
one, 

“No,” replied Edith, not willing to excite 
his interest, “I am not in the least ill, but I 
am tired of shooting and tired of company.” 

“ Charlton,” said Hanworth, taking him by 
the arm, “ Miss Somers is tired of our com- 
pany, and our post of duty is at the targets ; 
come away.” 

“ Come away, indeed,” atel Lady Allerton, 
as she just then entered the walled garden. 
“Come away, indeed! It is time you should, 
if you wish to save the day, the place, the 
meetipg, our hosts, our friends, I might al- 
most say the world at large, from a great 
disgrace ; for if you do not come in with some 
grand stroke, the hobbedehoy Silverston will 
infallibly carry off the silver arrow: the very 
thought is intolerable; a gawky, awkward 
creature, with a gruff voice, and long, lank 
hair, and legs to match; the son, too, of the 
rector: that he should come out as victor 
with such men as you in the lists against 
him is revolting to one’s better nature; and, 
as Mrs. Ramsay has just said, is calculated to 
amaze indeed the very faculties of eyes and 
ears, and cleave the general ear with horrid 
speech. Mrs. Ramsay has especially begged 
me to tell you, Lord Hanworth, that she is 
distilled to jelly with the act of fear, and that 
in respect of her hair she is like the fretful 
porcupine.” 

“Ttoo am distilled to jelly,” said Vernon, 
who had come in among them unobserved ; 
“but it’s not with the act of fear, it’s only 
with the act of walking on such a hot day. I 
am Lady Howell’s Mercury, and I am come 
to summon you to your posts, lest the fortune 
of the day be lost. I feel like the porcupine 
too, as far as the fretfulness goes, but in the 
matter of the hair I stop quite short. Miss 
Somers, will you console me by taking my 
arm as far as the targets?” 

“Dear Mr. Vernon, I am sorry to refuse 
you, but I am going home.” 
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“ Come away,” said Lady Allerton, putting 
her arm through Hanworth’s and leading him 
out of the garden. Charlton and Vernon 
followed, and Edith took the homeward path 
alone. ; ° 

As soon as the party reached the shooting 
ground they were joined by Mrs. Ramsay, 
who told them that the hobbedehoy was 
“fanned with conquest’s crimson wing,” and 
“ mocked the air with idle state.” Lady Al- 
lerton was indignant; truly angry. Adeline 
was indeed mistress of the bracelet, but her 
victory, so shared, was worth nothing, and she 
was too much provoked to forbear from doing 
some mischief; so she took Mrs. Ramsay 
aside, and whispered to her one or two sus- 
picions that had entered her mind concerning 
Edith. She began by mildly wondering at 
her kindness in having her so much with her, 
with only a sly hint at a possible rivalry with 
Margaret; but Mrs. Ramsay’s stolid opposi- 
tion, her serene satisfaction in Margaret’s, 
superior beauty and fortune, and the contempt 
with which she met these insinuations, pro- 
voked her to a more vigorous attack, and 
finally she plainly told her that she believed 
Edith had sought to attract Lord Hanworth, 
and that she was certain she had succeeded. 
Mrs. Ramsay laughed uncomfortably, and 
played with her gold chain nervously while 
Lady Allerton spoke, but at the end merely 
observed that, this was “ Such stuff as dreams 


were made of,” and walked away and joined 
Lord Hanworth, beckoning Margaret to her 


side. Meanwhile Charlton drew his wife 
away from the ground, where young Silvers- 
ton was receiving his congratulations, and 
wishing that he had not earned them, on ac- 
count of the difficulties that presented them- 
selves in the attempt to make proper ac- 
knowledgments, and led her into a remote 
shrubbery, there to discuss at ease the recent 
interview with Edith Somers. Mrs. Charlton 
was, as her husband knew she would be, de- 
lighted that Edith was to be their guest; 
gratified, in the first place, because she was 
really fond of her, and in the next, because 
it was pleasant to her feminine nature to 
have a little mystery to penetrate, and a little 
love story to help to anend. It was exactly 
what she had expected. She was not in the 
least surprised. Hanworth had not been 
straightforward enough; he had no right to 
keep her so long in doubt—it was time to 
explain himself. She could not doubt that 
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Edith returned his affection, but she admired 
the delicacy that made her withdraw herself 
from an undeclared attachment. Lord Han- 
worth had had sufficient opportunity; he 
ought to have spoken; and it was as well 
that he should learn by her speedy withdrawal 
that it was not always pleasant to wait. His 
tardiness in action, that really was the only 
fault in his admirable character. His habit 
of weighing, reasoning, considering on all 
subjects, left him too constantly in a state of 
balance; but love would overcome habit, and 
Edith was assuredly taking the best means in 
every way to secure her own peace of mind. 

“ Was it certain,” Charlton ventured to ask, 
though in such matters he was deferential to 
his wife, “that Edith really did return Han- 
worth’s affection ?” 

Mrs. Charlton was astonished at the ques- 
tion. There could not be the shadow of a 
doubt on that subject; she thought that she 
had none before, but now she confessed she 
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was conscious of an increased certainty, and 
indeed, strengthening her own observations, 
she had not failed to perceive Margaret Ram- 
say’s friendly and tender sympathy on the 
subject. She had remarked how she silently 
watched Edith, and how anxiously she was 
thinking about her all day, while she deli- 
cately refrained from saying any thing that 
could in any way compromise her. She ap- 
proved the course Edith was adopting, and 
she felt sure of a happy termination. Charl- 
ton suggested that there should be nothing 
said to any one on the subject; careless talk 
had sometimes created grave troubles in mat- 
ters of this kind; Mrs. Charlton quite agreed 
with him, but now she must say no more, she 
must hasten in to assure Edith how much she 


| rejoiced in this new plan; and so Mrs. Charl- 


ton left the shrubbery, pleased with her con- 
fidential talk with her husband, and still more 
pleased with her own unfailing penetration. 





Vonacity or tHe Hypra Tuba.—The 
body of the Hydra tuba is a simple gelatinous 
bag, so irritable and contractile, that, when 
alarmed, the creature shrinks to half its original 
size ; and yet at the same time so dilatable, that 
the animal swallows prey apparently much 
larger than itself. Its movements in general are 
remarkably slow, and its appearance any thing 
but indicative of energy or activity. Neverthe- 
less, fixed and apathetic as these creatnres seem 
—helpless and inactive as they might be sup- 
posed, few denizens of the aquarium will be 
found more voracious, or better able to satisfy 
their craving appetites. Who would believe 
that that transparent bag is a destroyer more re- 
doubtable than even the faded Hydra after which 
it takes its name? Who would dream that 
those long,silken threads which wave so prettily 
around its mouth were instruments of death 
more terrible than all Medusa’s snakes? The 
food of the Hydra is by no moans limited, as we 
might naturally conjecture, to vegetable parti- 
cles or microscopic infusoria ; on the contrary, 
creatures the most active of their kind not un- 
frequently fall victims to its rapacity, and its 
rowers of destruction seem only to be restricted 
o the smallness of its dimensions. Observe 
the specimen before us with its tentacula all ex- 
panded—hundreds of active little beings swim- 
ming round it—tiny shrimps of various forms 
disporting themselves in the water, any one of 
which appears ten times a match for sucha 
sluggish foe. The hydra seems unconscious of 
their presence, and hardly deigns to sweep the 
water with its lazy arms to seek its breakfast ; 
but now a passing shrimp has hit against one of 
the outstretched tentacles, and instantly arrested 
in its course, succumbs before the magic touch ; 
the filament contracts and coils around the 





searcely-struggling wretch—arm after arm in- 
volves it in repeated folds, and slowly it is 
dragged towards the hydra’s mouth, — 
gladly opens to receive the prey. ‘The trot 
that takes the mimic fly is not more firmly held 
by the tenacious line—the landing-net gapes not 
more widely for the captive fish—until at length 
the fatal gate is passed, and the swallowed 
victim finds itself plunged in the insatiable 
stomach of its destroyer, where it is ultimately 
digested and dissolved.—The Aquarian Natural- 
ist. By T. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 





Naturat Puotocraruy.—M. Badet died a 
short time since after an illness of three months. 
He was in the habit, during his illness, of sitting 
at a window looking upon the street, where he 
remained motionless for hours together watching 
the passers-by. The house opposite was inhab- 
ited by aM. Peltrie, who was nota little surprised 
quite recently at seeing, to all appearance, the 
pale, thin face of the defunct M. Badet looking 
out of the same pane of glass. Great was his 
emotion, not to use a stronger word. He called 
in some of his neighbors to whom the visage of 
the deceased was familiar, and who added their 
authority to his statement. He then pointed out 
the apparition to the family of the deceased, who, 
after satisfying themselves of its existence, had 
the pane of glass removed immediately. “ It is 
therefore beyond a doubt that the glass had 
taken the impression of the face of the sick man 
as if it had been daguerreoty ped—a phenomenon 
that might be explained, if on the side of the 
room opposite the window there had been 
another window, by which the solar rays could 
have fallen upon M. Badet; but this was not the 
case, the room having only one window.”— 
Photographic News. 





THE CHANGED CROSS. 


THE CEANGED CROSS. 


Ir was a time of sadness, and my heart, 
Although it knew and felt the bitter part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life ; 

And while I thought on these as given to me, 
My trial-tests of faith and love to be, 

It. seemed as if I never could be sure, 

That faithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus no longer trusting to His might, 

Who says, “ we walk by faith and not by sight; ” 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 

The thought arose—my cross I cannot bear ; 
Far heavier its weight must surely be, 

Than those of others which I daily sce ; 

Oh! if I might some other burden choose, 
Methinks I should not fear my crown to lose. 


A solemn silence reigned on all around— 

B’en Nature’s voices uttered not a sound ; 

The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my — spirit fell. 

A moment’s pause, and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering, raptured sight; 
Angels on silvery wings seemed everywhere, 
And angels’ music thrilled the balmy air. 


Then one more fair than all the rest to see, 

One to whom all the others bowed the knee, 
Came gently to me as I trembling lay, : 
And “ follow me,” He said, “I am the way ;” 
Then speaking thus, He led me far above, 

And there beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than my own had been. 


And one there was, most beauteous to behold— 
A little one with jewels set in gold ; 

Ah! this methought I can with comfort wear, 
For it will be an easy one to bear; 

And so the little cross I quickly took, 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook ; 

The sparkling jewels fair were they to see, 

But far too heavy was their weight for me. 


This may not be, I cried, and looked again, 

To see if there was any here could ease my 
pain ; 

But one by one I passed them slowly by, 

Till on a lovely one I cast my eye ; 

Fair flowers around its sculptured form en- 
twined, 

And grace and beauty seemed in it combined ; 

Wondering I gazed, and still I wondered more, 

To think so many should have passed it o’er. 


But oh! that form so beautiful to see, 

Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me; 

Thorns lay beneath those flowers and colors 
fri ; 

Sorrowing I said, “This cross I may not 
bear,”’— 

And so it was with each and all around, 

Not one to suit my need could there be found ; 

Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide gently said, “ No cross, no crown.” 

At length to Him I raised my saddened heart ; 

He knew its sorrows, bid its doubts depart ; 

“Be not afraid,” He said, ‘ but trust in me, 
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My perfect love shall now be shown to thee ; ”’ 
And then with lightened eyes and willing feet, 
Again I turned my earthly cross to meet ; 
With forward footsteps turning not aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide. 


And there in the prepared, appointed way, 
Listening to hear and ready to obey, 

A cross I quickly found of plainest form, 
With only words of love inscribed thereon ; 
With thankfulness I raised it from the rest, 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best,— 
The only one of all the many there, 

That I could feel was good for me to bear. 


And while I thus my chosen one confessed, 
I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest, 

And as I bent, my burden to sustain, 

I recognized my own old cross again ! 

But oh! how different did it seem to be, 
Now I had learned its preciousness to see ! 
No longer could I unbelieving say, 
Perhaps another is a better way. 


Ah no! henceforth my own desire shall be, 
That He who knows me best should choose for 


me; 
And so whate’er his love sees good to send, 
I'll trust its best because he knows the end. 


“Yor I know the thoughts that I think to- 
wards you, thoughts of peace and not of evil, 
to give you an expected end,”’—Jeremiah, xxix, 
ll. 


“NOT; AS THOUGH I HAD ALREADY AT- 
TAINED.” 


Nort, my soul, what thou hast done, 
But what thou art doing ; 

Not the course which thou hast run 
But which thou’rt pursuing ; 

Not the prize already won, 
But that thou art wooing. 


Thy progression, not thy rest,— 
Striving, not attaining,— 

Is the measure and the test 
Of thy hope remaining ; 

Not in gain thou’rt half so blest, 
As in conscious gaining. 

If thou to the Past wilt go, 
Of experience learning, 

Faults and follies it can show,— 
Wisdom dearly earning ; 

But the path once trodden, know, 
Hath no more returning. 


Let not thy good hope depart, 
Sit not down bewailing ; 

Rouse thy strength anew, brave heart ! 
’Neath despair’s assailing : 

This will give thee fairer start,— 
Knowledge of thy failing. 


Yet shall every rampant wrong 
In the dust be lying,— 
Soon thy foes, though proud and strong, 
In defeat be flying ; 
Then shall a triumphant song 
Take the place of sighing. 
—J. K. Lenteed. 





784 _DEATH’S DOOR. 


[Ox a late visit to New York, while looking over holiday books preparing for the public by 
Messrs. Stanford and Delisser, we were struck by some drawings we had never seen before, illus- 
trative of Blair’s Grave. The designs are by William Blake, of whom we intend hereafter to 
give some account. They are highly praised by Fuseli and by Charles Lamb. A specimen is 
given in this number of The Living Age.] 


DEATH’S DOOR. 


The door opening, that seems to make utter darkness visible; Age, on crutches, hurried 
by a tempest into it. Above is the renovated man seated in light and glory. 


From The Grave: a Poem, by Robert Blair. 


DEATH disarm’d 
Loses its fellness quite ; all thanks to Him 
Who scourg’d the venom out! Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary, worn out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the evening tide of life, 
A life well spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green : 
By unperceived degrees he wears away ; 
Yet like the sun seems larger at his setting! 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 
After the prize in view! and like a bird 
That’s hampered, struggles hard to get away ! 
Whilst the gold gates of sight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast coming harvest! Then—oh then 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or disappears, 
Shrunk to a thing of naught! Oh, how he longs 
To have his passport signed, and be dismissed ! 
*Tis done, and now he’s happy! The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrowned. E’en the lag flesh 
Rests too in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to sunder more, 
Nor shall it hope in vain: the time draws on 
When not a single spot of burial earth, 
Whether on land or in the spacious sea, 
But must give back its long committed dust 
Inviolate :* and faithfully shall these 
Make up the full account; not the least atom 
Embezzled or mislaid, of the whole tale! 
Each soul shall have a body ready furnished , 
And each shall have its own. Hence, ye profane! 
Ask not how this can be. Sure the same power 
That reared the piece at first and took it down, 
Can reassemble the loose, scattered parts, 
And put them as they were. Almighty God 
Has ine much more; nor is his arm impaired 
Through length of days; and what he can he will: 
His faithfulness stands bound to see it done. 
When the dread trumpet sounds, the slumbering dust, 
Not unattentive to the cali, shall wake ; 
* » * * * * 
With a new elegance of form, unknown 
To its first state. Nor shall the conscious soul 
Mistake its partner. 9 ° - 
Thrice happy meeting! 
Nor time, nor death, shall ever part them more. 
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